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“Belgenland 
World Cruise 


TMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Every day on the Belgenland is a delight. Teas, — 
card parties, concerts, lectures, amateur theatricals, 

dances, swimming, recreation on deck, are a few — 
of the entertainments afiorded her passengers.) 
Yet there is quiet rest and relaxation for those so 
inclined. The ship’s huge size is pleasingly ap- 
parent in the spaciousness of her luxuriously — 
fitted public rooms, the broad sweep of her deck 

spaces and her roomy private accommodations, — 
Cuisine and service are in keeping with the 

highest standards of ocean travel and with the 


Largest and finest liner 
, Sailing Westward from 
ever to circle the globe Ces Vata 
from Los Angeles December 11 
San Francisco December 14 


Returning to New York 
April 6, 1926 
132 days 60 cities 
14 countries 


Restricted to 475 passengers 


On November 25th, 1925 the Red Star Liner 
Belgenland, largest and finest ship ever to circle 
the globe, sails Westward from NewYork on her 
second World Cruise of 132 days. The 475 for- 
tunate voyagers on her passenger list will visit 
60 cities in 14 countries throughout the world 


— 60 cities which have been carefully chosen be- ITINERARY Red Star Line’s experience of over half a century. 
cause of their charm and their appeal to those ane Naso 
Lio Balb Manil f : URC : , 
who would know the world—its races, customs, pene Bete A pleasant feature is the distinction with which 
civilizations, beauties. A number of passengers Los Angeles Singapore the passengers of this outstanding world cruiser 
will embark at Los Angeles and San Francisco oa Francisco Dieacnd Harbor received. They ate visitors soe 
from which the Belgenland sails December 11 Honolulu Cas pees hee t pce aie Gee mia Ps 
and December 14 respectively. eRe Pete ashore are doubly attractive, instructive and com- 
sere Bombay prehensive because of the skilled guidance and 
4 Bs 3 ikko rt Sudan aves ‘ 
Steaming Westward—and in late Fall—is all- Kamakura Port Tewfik complete knowledge and facilities of the American 
i i ; i 2 Kobe Cairo 
important in order to follow Springtime ’round Roe ee Express Company. 
the globe and visit each country at the season Kyoto Naples : 
best for travel there, to reach Cairo at the height - Inked Sea Monaco nies heskibifailly dliustrated “Bene 
. et we . . al ice - 
of the Egyptian season and the Riviera in time ii areene Gibraltar naery for bemuuslaseinhl ta strate aaa 


lets describing the cruise in detail and for 


completeinformation is cordially solicited. 
tion on specified days when at dock : £ LIN Broadway, New York; American Ex- 
in New York. Passes are issued on } “ press Company, 65 Broadway, New 


application to the Red Star Line or INTERNATIONAL MERCANTIZE MARINE COMPANY York; or other offices or agencies of 
the American Express Company. In Cooperation with either company. 


American Express Company 


for Spring sojourns in Europe. 


The Belgenland is open for inspec- Address Red Star Line, No 1 
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Chirty-fourth Street 


HH. Altman & Cn. 


Altman Service 


is a pleasing discovery to new customers 
and just one of many advantages to regular 
patrons—the commodious store arrangement, 
a highly trained personnel, the special ser- 
vice bureau, make shopping here a matter 


of infinite convenience. 


Here, too, the important Younger Set will 
find its clothing needs met in a smartly 
satisfactory way at prices that will be 


memorable for their fairness. 


Madison Auenwe ~ Fifth Avenue, New York 
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YOU WANT THE BEST 


The Raymond - Whitcomb 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sails from New York, October 10, 1925; from Los Angeles, October 25; from San Francisco, October 27; 
visits Cuba, Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, New Guinea, New Zealand, Australia, 
Java, Singapore, India, Egypt, Italy, France, England; European termination March 1, 1926; 
New York, March 10; on the new 20,000-ton Cunarder “‘Carinthia.”? 400 passengers. $2000 upward. 


The Route: The Ship: The brand-new 20,000-ton 


The admittedly superior The Seasons: Japan in the world-famous 


Westbound course — Sailing from the 51st 


degree north of the Equator to the 45th’ 


degree south — 38,000 miles — 149 days of 
cruising — Visiting 51 ports and places of 
prime interest in 21 countries and colonies. 


No other cruise sails as many miles, visits as 
many places, spends as many days ashore. 


Features: 


“Carinthia” finest of Cunarders—Launched 
1925—Unique equipment— Instantaneous 
Tunning hot water in every room used — 
Beds six inches wider than on other ships— 
Exceptional deck space—squashcourt, pool. 


No other cruise-ship going round the world 
this winter season has all these features. 


Chrysanthemum Time—India in January, 
the only cool period—Egypt at the height of 
the brilliant season—An opportunity to visit 
Europe without curtailing the cruise at a 
time when everyone is going there, the spring. 


No other cruise-route is planned to satisfy 
every one of these very important conditions. 


Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, New Guinea, Zamboanga (Sulu) —Every continent 


visited—Included trips (no extra cost) to Peking, Delhi, Benares, Agra, etc.—Alternative trips to 
Cambodia, Siam, Singapore, Burma, Rangoon, Mandalay — At Cherbourg and Southampton in March. 
No other cruise visits Australia, New Zealand, etc.— no other cruise-route so completely covers the globe. 


Round the World Tours (Sept., Oct., Nov.) — South American Tours (Jan. & Feb.) 
Winter Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Samaria’—January 28, 1926 
West Indies Cruises—S.S. “Columbus”—January 30 & February 25, 1926 
Spring Mediterranean Cruise —S.S. “Carinthia”—April 3, 1926 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices 


Cor. Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
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Two Days in Panama— 
Eight Visits in Central America 
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and Mexico on the Way 


iDs* for day the Panama Mail Cruise 
; offers the most economical, the most 
interesting route to the Coast. « All out- 
side rooms. Beds, not berths. Music. 
Swimming pool. Steamers built especially 
for this service. 

From your home town on main line 
points and back in either direction. In- 
cluding meals and bed on steamer, first 
class—and first-class railroad transporta- 
tion. 

New York to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco through the Panama Canal, with 
eight interesting visits en route in Central 
America and Mexico. 

Option of returning by any direct rail 
route with stop-over privileges. Slight ad- 
ditional cost returning via Apache Trail, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Portland, Seattle, or Vancouver, etc. 


Sailings S.S. Colombia, Sept. 9 
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/ \ from S.S. Venezuela, Sept. 30 


New York S.S. Ecuador, Oct. 28 


Tickets and information from any Steam- 
, ship, Tourist Railroad Agent, or 
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PANAMA MAIL S. 8S. CO. 


< 
- 10 Hanover Square New York City 


Summer Outdoors: 

SEA BATHING 

BOARDWALK 

ACTIVITIES -. 

GOLF 
TENNIS 
YACHTING 
FISHING 
AVIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit 
these two delightful hotels. 
They welcome you to Atlantic 
City with the hospitality and 
friendly atmosphere of home. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Mlustrated Folder and Rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Onthe Beach and Boardwalk. Inthe very center of things. 
Hear uson the radio—frequent broadcasting from WPG 
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The Enchanted 
Part of Algiers 


UCALYPTUS woods 

above. The blue bay 
below. Snow crowned 
mountains in the dis- 
tance. And in this set- 
ting.... Algiers! With 
its narrow stairways for 
streets. Its veiled wom- 
en.... bare feet clasped 
by heavy golden anklets 
.... fingers henna-tip- 
ped. Its dim Houses of 
Allah....the glimmer 
of hanging lamps cast 
on prostrate shrouded 
figures. In the bazaars 
oes. Black bearded 
M’zabites pass in flowing 
Arab garb. Merchants 
and buyers screamingly 
bargain. 


Less than a century 


- ago, this was an inacces- 
sible pirate stronghold. 


Today, a magic carpet, 
a French Liner, wafts 
you from New York to 
Paris in six days ..... 
from Marseilles to 
Algiers in twenty-six 
hours. 

To Algiers! With its 
luxurious Hotel Conti- 
nental.....oneof 27 
famousTransatlantique 
hotels. Then over thou- 
sands of miles of mac- 
adam highway... 
motoring into the heart 
of Islam! All this at 
the other end of “the 
longest gangplank in 
the world.” Write for 
illustrated brochure.... 
a trip in itself. 


Compagnie. Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States i 
aE a can apn tage eae Bae eet Bak 
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A THOROUGHFARE IN HANGCHOW 


To the Chinese, Hangchow is a paradise on earth, for, as the Chinese say, “Above is heaven. Below are Hangchow and Soochow.” Exclusive of it: 

beautiful suburbs the city has a circuit of about twelve miles, although Marco Polo in his account credits it with a hundred-mile circumference. Thi 

streets of Hangchow are fascinating in their color and animation, the life of the city being constantly revitalized by the number of temples, college: 

and hospitals within its walls. Hangchow has long ranked as one of the Chinese centers of commerce and learning, but its population, once reckonec 
at two million, has now shrunk to four hundred thousand. 
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' EXPLORING THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 


_ Ascending the Mountain—Down Into the Crater—Blinded by Mist—Strange Lava Formations— 


The Moment of .an Explosion 


By CHARLES D’ EMERY 


was covered by a heavy bank of clouds, but here and there 
through the leaden gray, gleamed a shaft of sunlight. The 
heavy clouds hung low, but I had hopes that the strong breeze 
from the sea would clear away the sinister canopy that obscured 
‘the mountain top. - 

After leaving the Pompeiian train, an electric tram takes you 
‘to the top of the first lap, where the gradient changes to twenty- 
five per cent, and an auxiliary engine is necessary. From here 
‘to the Observatory, which is situated about twenty-two hundred 
feet above the sea, it is possible to see the effects of eruptions 
as far back as 1860. At the Observatory there is a stop, and a 
good restaurant where one may have luncheon and enjoy the 
‘magnificent panorama of the bay of Naples. The day was not 
very clear, haze preventing good photography, but the effect was 
beautiful. The horizon was a faint, silvery gray line, almost 
blending with the sky. Here and there on the cloud covered 
‘sea a glittering patch of silver scintillated under the stray shafts 
of sunlight that found their way through the cloud banks. The 
historic and beautiful island of Capri was but a gray shadow in 
the distance, almost lost to us in the mystery of the mellow haze. 

As we left the 
‘Observatory it be- 
came quite cold and 
the swiftly moving 
clouds seemed al- 
‘most on top of us, 
their close prox- 
imity making them 
appear as rapidly 
moving fog banks. 
Long before we ar- 
‘rived at the cable 
station we were 
enveloped by the 
‘mists that left us 
wet and cold. Our. 
vision was limited 
to an occasional. 
glimpse of the ashy 
slopes and the ‘for- 
bidding la va beds, 
through swirling 
‘mists that swept 
silently but swiftly 
‘past us. 

Like a gray- 
phantom, magnified 
by the mists ap- 
peared the final 
cable station from 
where the last 
‘stretch of the jour-. 
ney begins. Every- 
thing was wet and 
dripping, like the 
interior of an ice 
cave in the heart of 
a glacier. Before 


: AD ss day looked promising, although the summit of Vesuvius 
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WITHIN THE CRATER LOOKING TOWARD THE CENTRAL CONE 


Even the cone breaks out all over, but when me, 
an explosion occurs the suction from the central source is so great that for a moment the lava bed is 
bare of smoke. At such a moment the roar of the exploding gases at the central cone echoes back from 
the crater wall, and as the ground vibrates with the gigantic forces at work, rocks often fall down the 
crater sides so that it is wise never to keep too close to the perpendicular walls of the crater. 


From all over the crater bed the crevices issue fumes. 


entering the cable car, everybody attired themselves with an addi-~ 
tional protection in the shape of the artistic cape and hood which 
is so popular in Italy. From here on the gradient is fifty-five 
per cent, and in order to keep the seats of the car level, they are 
built like a steep stairway; in fact the car looks like a stairs on 
wheels. 

Slowly we started, for every foot you advance forward, you 
are raised a foot and a fraction upwards. The wind velocity 
increased but the mists were as dense as ever, the rear of the 
car being barely visible. The track in front seemed to rise and end 
in the clouds a few yards above me. On and on, a little isolated 
entity in the midst of a swirling phantastic world of white mist. 

Half way up we were to pass the other car, but vision was 
impossible. It appeared as if by magic, almost on top of us, out 
of a void and an instant later it swept into oblivion as silently 
as it came. 

The last station appeared first as a darkening in the mist, only 
to disappear under an extra whirl of vapor and to reappear again 
a moment later. It felt as if one were landing on the edge of a 
spirit world, everything was so vague and unreal, It certainly 
seemed a long ways from Hades, yet we were but a few minutes 
walk from the edge 
of the fiery furnace 
that has caused so 
much destruction in 
the last two thou- 
sand years. Wrap- 
ping our cloaks 
about us the best 
we could, for it was 
cold and the wind 
blew shrilly, we 
walked in single 
file for about five 
minutes to the 
crater’s edge, ‘It 
looked as if we 
were phantoms ap- 
pearing and disap- 
pearing every few 
seconds through 
the rifts in the 
swift moving 
vapor. The long 
cloaks struggled 
frantically to go 
with the wind; 
voices did not seem 
to carry at all. 

Below me at my 
feet, my brain told 
me, was an abyss 
of five hundred 
feet, for the guide 
had so informed 
The walls of 
the crater fell per- 
pendicularly to the 
crater bed of hot 
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lava, but although I 
stood on the rim nothing 
was visible except the 
unfanthomable mists, 
yet from the depths | 
could hear the rumblings 
of hidden fires. Only 
by descending would one 
be able to see them. I 
tried to get a little moral 
support and have a few 
others of the party come 
below with me, and al- 
most succeeded, when a 
thunderous roar from 
below reverberated 
around the crater walls 
and shook the very 
ground we stood on. It 
was the first explosion 
that the party had heard 
and it lost me all the sup- 
port that I had banked 
on, because they changed |\cyéas Section | 
their minds. of VESUNIUS | 

As long as the human CRATER: | 
being can see, he may 
fear nothing, but when 
vision is denied him, and 
he is led as if blind- 
folded over the rim of 
an active voleano whose 
walls he knows to be 
perpendicular, t ren the 
imagination runs riot, 
especially if he has never 
seen such a sight before. 
Although my guide was 
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es 
a Load 


ikon the Internal Pressure 

becames Too great for the sife 
(the Vent this Core of Lava 
db be blown out by the Explosion. 


Thi may happen \any Time. At the 
presen? rate of | hava flew sf will 
but. a few feet before me, rake but alew: lyeare to full the 


he disappeared com- entice crater | 
pletely at times and it Rifle base, J 81 eh coves 
was only the sound of 
his voice and the trail 
that he left on the soft 
ashes that indicated his 
direction. 

After descending some 
fifty feet into the void, 
zig-zag fashion, the 
smothered stillness was 
again broken by the 
thunderous rumblings that 
vibrated through the mists and seemed to shake the very ground 
I walked on. For an instant I hesitated, for it seemed that the 
walls must surely tumble down about my ears, for not only did 
the earth tremble, but for a few minutes, the silvery-gray light 
of the mists was changed to a rosy hue, beautiful to behold, yet 
so eyrie as to defy description. 

However, as nothing happened, I continued my descent into 
the crater, still without the slightest opportunity to see anything, 
and every few moments the rumbling roar burst forth to break 
the deadened silences of the mist, often accompanied by changes 
of light, that almost blotted out the daylight. The reflected fires, 
instead of being localized became diffused by the density of the 
mist, so that at times I felt as if I were in some huge cave, with 
the source of illumination hidden. After descending some three 
hundred feet, it seemed as if the rocks about me and the very 
ground I stood upon were exuding vapor, sharp, acrid sulphur 
fumes that attacked the tissues of the nose and throat. 

Three or four times during the descent my guide stopped to 
listen, to learn if other persons might be making the descent, for 
at those places a small stone falling from careless feet above, 
might precipitate a catastrophe. At each time, however, there 
was silence and we proceeded. The descent is about five hundred 
feet, and as we approached the crater floor, the walls became 
visible at times, showing great streaks of yellow and red sulphur 
markings, and stone formations in ghostly white that did not seem 
to fit in at all with the surroundings. 

The moment one leaves the precipitous walls of the crater, he 
steps upon lava, the upper crust fairly cool, but in every crevice 


The #ressvre 
con dfantly. 


/hercasiAng 


central cone. ; 
the crater is filling itself rapidly. 


‘ Gone ater érruption of 1906 
if 1760 fect below tof of Movrntate 


A CROSS SECTION OF ‘THE CRATER 


At the top may be seen a picture of the inside of the crater with smoke issuing from the 

The present floor of the crater is only five hundred feet below the top, for 

3eneath this floor is fourteen hundred feet of lava load, 

and when the internal pressure becomes too great this load will be blown out by the 
resulting explosion. 
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one may see the lurid 
red lines of living lava 
All about me there wa: 
chaos, huge crevices ren) 
asunder by _ terrific 
forces, great rollin 
masses Of blue-black 
charred lava, the heat o' 
which could be plainh 
felt through the soles 0; 
the- shoes, and when the 
smoke lifted the shim 
-mering of the heat wave: 
distorted the view acros 
the crater. In grea 
masses, the yellow an 
white vapors swept abou 
me. Each second was dif 
ferent, sometimes I wa 
able to see a fain 
shadow of the crater’: 
rim; sometime's th 
ghostly outline of th 

oa central cone, then fo 
PE aN minutes at a time it wa: 

acne. ‘|. so thick ‘that. 1 had t 
breathe through my we 
handkerchief. 

From time to time th 
explosions took plac: 
with. a much - greate 
force, often followed b: 
a sibilant hissing, as i 
water was being poure 
on hot metal, and’ some 
times by considerabl 
bubbling and falling o 
rocks. The cause coul 
not be seen; everythin; 
was smothered by smok 
and fumes. 

Wandering blind], 
over the grotesque for 
mations, I felt the ai 
becoming hotter an 
hotter, and from time t 
time a faint cracklin; 
like the cooling of a1 
over-hot. stove, wa 
plainly audible. Almos 
without warning th 
lava cracked beneath m: 
feet; the surface was a light slaty gray and as porous as burn 
bread, but underneath was the glow of hot coals. Before noticin; 
all this I had stepped back considerably and quickly, waiting fo 
a moment of clearness, and when it came I saw a sinuous strean 
of moving lava, spreading fan-wise before my feet. At its source 
at the base of the cone, it was almost white, changing to red, the 
to purple and to blue and blue-gray as it gradually cooled. | 

At one time the light seemed almost to leave the crater, and 1 
became so dark that it would have been impossible to read news 
paper print. It felt like the end of the world; it seemed unrea 
in the middle of the day, in the semi-darkness with the crevice 
glowing brightly, outlining the queer formations of lava boldh 
upon the crater bed. Suddenly it changed, the whole scene wa 
illuminated by a dull red light, permeating the mists with wondrou 
effect, but vision was impossible for more than three feet. On 
could not tell what was happening. I stood still in the midst o 
the whirling fumes and vapors awaiting the thunderous outburs 
that was coming—and it came, a deep rumbling roar, like a1 
angry lion, intensified a million times, fluctuating in its intensit 
according to the thickness of smoke and mist through which i 
came. For several seconds it was terrific, then it gradualh 
softened, like the opening and shutting of a gigantic blast furnace 
With the closing, the red glow also faded, and across. a clearin; 
in the smoke, the shimmering heat waves were clearly visible. _ 
felt that it was time that His Satanic Majesty appeared witl 
ereetings from the Nether World, so I departed in haste on th 
homeward journey into the clearer, cooler upper air, to regard my 
more timid companions with visible triumph. 
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: oi INSIDE THE CRATER AND THE MOUNTAIN FROM A DISTANCE 


Above: Within the crater the central cone rises to a height of two hundred feet above the lava bed which forms the crater’s floor. This picture was 

taken at the moment of an explosion when the suction from within the cone cleared the air for an instant. Beyond the cone are the walls of the crater, 

but they cannot be seen because of the smoke that clouds them. At the time of an explosion the smoke at the outlet of the cone is a deep orange that 

turns to yellow as the gases cool. The cone is entirely surrounded by lava in fantastic formations of which only the surface is cool, for every crevice 

is streaked with the glow of red hot lava. Below: As one looks toward Vesuvius from the ruins of Pompeii one notices the plume of smoke that 
always hangs over the crest. The volcano has been more active recently than usual. 


A PUEBLO OF THE RED WILLOW PEOPLE 


The people of the Red Willow originally settled near the willow shadowed waters of Pueblo Creek, although the present pueblo was not built until abou 
1700. The early Spanish conquistadores reported that after the men brought the wood and constructed the frames of the houses, the women mixed tht 


mortar and built the walls. 


It was also said that the women built and owned the houses while the men tilled and owned the fields. 


Women have a high place 


among these Indians, for descent is in the female line, the children belonging to the clan of the mother. 


RED WILLOW: PEOPLE OF THE PUEBLOS 


How the Red Willow People Got Their Name—The Unique ‘Position of Women Among the 
Pueblo People—Why the War Chief Retains His Title 


By Frorence Merriam BAILEY 


HE Taos Indians or the Red Willow People, so the legend 

runs, were sent by the Great Spirit from the north to find 

a home in the south land, and the land allotted them 
would be recognized by a clear mountain stream coming down 
from a canyon, in which grew red willows and red plum bushes. 
For a long time the tribe wandered up and down along the Rocky 
Mountains searching for the appointed land, finally establishing 
themselves on Pueblo Creek, at the foot of the Sanger de Cristo 
Range. And here we found their irrigation ditches in places 
bordered with thickets of red willow and wild plum, the plum 
heavily laden with red fruit which the Indian women and chil- 
dren were industriously gathering as an important part of their 
winter food supply. 

The system of irrigation upon which the life of the Pueblo 
Indians depends has been in operation among them since before 
the Spaniards came. But now, notably at Taos, such a large 
part of the water is taken by squatters who have settled on the 
Indian grants that the Indians’ crops, which make them self- 
supporting and self-respecting, are sadly jeopardized. When we 
were camped near the Taos pueblo for a few days in a dry sea- 
son, the water was in use not only by day but by night, each man 
to whom it was assigned coming at his appointed hour to turn 
the ditches for himself. Some came on horseback, balancing 
their hoes in their hands, but most of them came on foot. At 
dusk one night a ditcher passed swiftly up the road to take his 
turn, stopping at our tent on his way back; and a few hours 
later in the darkness a light we saw swinging around in a circle, 
throwing off sparks like a fire wheel, proved to be the faggot 
torch of a midnight irrigator. Sometimes a thrifty Indian would 
work in the fields irrigating all night for two nights in succession, 


we were told, although he had previously worked all day long. 

At the present time the irrigation water is definitely appor- 
tioned between the Indians and the settlers on their grants, the 
settlers using it two days and two nights and the Indians two 
days and two nights, but sometimes at a crucial moment in dry 
weather part of a crop is lost by the hard-working Indians while 
waiting their next turn to irrigate. 

On our visit the industry of the people impressed us at every 
turn. Hardly a man was to be seen about the pueblo during 
our stay. The whole community was at work in the fields or 
woods. In petition for good crops both Indians and Mexicans, 
under the tutelage of the priests, sometimes carried through the 
fields a canopied image of the Virgin, occasionally firing their 
guns into the air as they progressed. But they believed in doing 
their own part as well as asking the Virgin to do her’s. From a 
hill back of camp the pueblo land looked like patchwork, patches 
of green being separated by the willow and plum thickets that 
bordered the irrigation ditches. In these small fields substantial 
crops of wheat and oats, or corn, beans, peas, and squashes were 
raised. Some of the wheat fields were solid headed, as weed- 
less as those of the best white farmers. 

The thrift of the Indians was impressed upon us particularly 
by their use of wood. By the wise rules of the pueblo no one 
was allowed to cut the living trees; only waste timber could be 
used, and faggot gatherers, presumably unable to do harder work, 
were seen on the slopes of the foothills picking up sticks for the 
small fireplace and oven fires. 

Another phase of the life of the pueblo was seen when we 
passed through the country at harvest time. 

At one of the first threshing floors we recognized an English- 
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: peaking Indian. 
john Concha, 
jvho, like all the 
ther men, had a 
\lexican as well 


jdis floor, fenced 
ike a corral, was 
, typical one, cir- 
talar, hard, and ~ 
Bath as a tennis 
tourt.. From the 
‘rain stack in the © 
senter he was 
icattering wheat 
10 be threshed out. 
by a band of! 
horses which a 
small boy was — 
whipping around 
the ring. As we 
drove up Concha 
came | forward, 
pitchfork in hand, 
his long green 
shirt hanging be- 
low his knees, his 
blanket having 
been thrown on 
the fence. By the . 
fence was,a 
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kept close ‘at the 
heels of the eleven 
horses as they 
plunged through 
the — entangling 
grain. Around and 
around he ran 
after them, urging 
them on with an 
Indian sing-song, 
lashing at those 
that held back ‘to 
eratch fora 
mouthful of grain, - 
till he sent the 
bunch crowding 
onagain. Ifa 
horse strayed out 
too near the cor- 
tal fence, getting 
off the grain, an- 
other boy, a size 
larger, who stood 
leaning against 


the fence, whipped _ 


at it, but he was 
only an onlooker ~ 
waiting his turn. 
The small driver 
‘had his hard work 
‘to do himself. We 
watched his 
plucky, ambitious 
efforts with admi- 


tation. Wading 
almost up to his 
knees in the 


tangle, sometimes 
tripping close un- 
der the _ horses’ 
feet in the thickest 


+n 


|san Indian name. ~ 


draped figure, a woman with a baby in her arms. At our approach 
she turned her back and while we stayed talking, presumably 
with her husband, she kept her position, standing like a lay figure, 
silent and motionless, watching the boy who may have been hers, 
who was driving the horses. 

_ We, too, soon became absorbed in watching the boy. In a little 
red shirt, his hanging braids tied with red, his big shell ear- 
rings flapping as he ran, the plucky little fellow, whip in hand, 
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LOADING THRESHED GRAIN ON TO MULES 


Today some of the Taos people have their grain threshed by modern methods, but many more still adhere 

to the primitive threshing floor of Biblical times. These floors are circular, and as hard and smooth as a 

tennis court. From a stack in the center of the ring the grain is thrown out to be threshed by a band of 

horses that is driven around the ring by a small boy. Finally the grain is carried off to be packed on mules 
by Indians whose only dress is a breach-cloth, and whose brown bodies glisten with sweat. 


GOSSIP AT THE DOOR OF A PUEBLO 


The roofs of the pueblos, once used as defenses against the enemy, are today utilized as storehouses and 


as vantage points for friendly visiting. These roofs, which are drained by pipes very much after the fashion 

of the modern house, are reached by ladders and the entrance to the house proper is from the roof. It will 

easily be seen that under these circumstances a pueblo would be impregnable to attack until the roofs had been 
taken. Now, however, lacking an enemy, doors and windows have been made. 
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of it, but picking 
himself up with a 
laugh at the watch- 
ing woman, he 
would force him- 
self on after the 
surging band, 
Eee Obvianal | vv alouyal 


around one way, 


every muscle 
strained, till he 
was too dizzy to 
go farther; when, 
stoutly facing the 
confused horses, 
he would turn 
them and start 
back around and 
around the other 
way. Here was 
the game, to see 
which boy could 
keep at it the 
longer. When the 


little fellow 


finally gave up, 
unwillingly, and 
took the larger 
boy’s place on the 
fence we turned 
away, but we felt 


quite sure that the bigger boy would not outdo the little fellow in 
this test of endurance by which braves are made. 

On another threshing floor we found a high stack of beans and 
an Indian, whose willow-wreathed brows gave him the air of an 
old Roman, forging ahead with set, face and tense muscles after 
a bunch of piebald ponies circling around the stack. 

“A Mexican would get on one of the horses and drive the rest,” 
was commented, “but that’s just the difference between the Mexi- 


cans and the Taos 
people — there’s 
not much of the 
Vazyar nda ne 
about them!” 
Threshing and 
winnowing were 
going on at the 
same time on dif- 
ferent floors, and 
on one across 
from John Con- 
cha’s, Big Pablo, 
the Lieutenant 
War Chief, was 
peacefully win- 
nowing his wheat. 
His strong face 
and proud bearing 
compelled our ad- 
miration. As we 
drove up, a young 
woman with a 
baby in her arms 
laughed shyly and 
tried to hide be- 
hind a winnowing 
screen, one of the 
primitive models 
of ancient agricul- 
ture, the first 
crude step toward 
the fanning mill. 
It was simply a 
long box with 
handles, the bot- 
tom being of fine 
wire mesh which, 
when the sieve 
was shaken by 
two men would 
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sift out the wheat, but hold the chaff. Pablo was working alone, 
however, and used a still more primitive method. With a long 
wooden shovel he scooped the grain from the yellow stack, raised 
it high in air and let it run slowly off, the wind blowing away 
the chaff as it fell. Watching the winnowing was an Indian 
boy with a baby tied in a shawl on his back, learning to winnow 
while he played the role of father. 

After seeing the threshing floors we drove about among the 
corrals and feeding sheds the roofs of which were conveniently 
stacked with straw. Novel sights met us at every turn and we 
grew so absorbed in them that when, after encountering a band 
of horses driven by a picturesque foreign-looking lad with a 
draped head and red shirt, we suddenly came on an American 
flag waving over a small schoolhouse, we started as if recalled 
from the Arabian Nights. On the way to the school we met one 
of the teachers—Tah-bah, Antelope River—a graduate of the 
Santa Fe Indian school and one of Edward Curtis’ most striking 
photographic models. 

Finding us on the way to the pueblo, he offered to act as guide 
and interpreter. The women were busily engaged, as he explained, 
preparing for the Harvest Feast. Blankets that they had washed 
with soap root (Yucca baccata), good for washing flannels in 
hard water, hung drying on the walls giving great splashes of 
color. A row of Mexican ovens at the base of the north pueblo 
was being freshly plastered with adobe and a new smooth coat of 
brown was being given the pueblo itself. Women dressed in 
something that gave an added touch of beauty to the brown walls, 
red, perhaps, oftenest of all, were at work on the different stories ; 
some leaning over the edge of a roof, others standing on ladders 
smoothing the soft brown earth with their hands in quaint archaic 
style. Had we not seen the Mexican women doing the same it 
would have seemed a strange occupation for them. At the coming 
of the Spaniards, however, the Pueblo women did still more. 
It was reported by Castenada, who was with Coronado, that after 
the men had brought the wood and constructed the frames the 
women mixed the mortar and built the walls. Another authority 
stated that the women not only built but owned the houses, while 
the men tilled and owned the fields. The importance accorded 
women in Pueblo life was attested in other ways. Notably enough, 
descent was in the female line, children belonging to the clan 
of the mother. 

In passing the pueblo mission, an adobe of characteristic Spanish 
mission style with its bell and walled courtyard, we found another 
group of workers, a band of pretty young girls in bright rebozas 
whitening both church and wall with tierra blanca. Other women 
were at work beautifying the inside of the mission. Standing 
Deer, the Governor who has since died, whose forceful face was 
wrinkled and careworn, stood wrapped in a dark blanket over- 
seeing the workers and elicited our especial interest. We had 
already seen the War Chief, whose title sounded decidedly melo- 
dramatic for agricultural Indians in these days of peace, and had 
learned How his duties had been modified to suit the needs of the 
times, how instead of keeping sentinels posted on the walls and 
mountain passes to watch for hostile bands of Apaches, Yutas 
(Utes), and Comanches as in previous generations it was now his 
duty to keep off trespassers, whether sheep men grazing their 
flocks on his range or others who would take still greater advantage 
of his people. What were now the duties of an Indian Governor? 
In the pueblos, each of which has had political autonomy, and 
its clan system, said to be “the fundamental basis of ancient 
society, the unit of organization of the social and governmental 
system’’ from its first discovery by the Spaniards, there are two 
complete sets of officials, civil and military—both elected annually 
by a council of head men to carry out their decrees—the Governor 
being the head of the civil as the War Chief is of the military 
organization. Considering the anxiety the civil authorities are 
given by scheming enemies and the fact that their unsuspicious 
friendliness has cost them large sections of their irrigable land 
in the past, it is no wonder that white men are suspected foes 
until proven friends, that the Governor looked careworn, and that 
we were looked at askance until he was convinced that we meant 
his people no harm. 

From the creek a splendid figure approached us, a_ stately 
Indian woman with a huge black Santa Clara water iar, its highly 
polished surface glinting in the sun, balanced on her head, her 
scarlet reboza beneath it blowing out over her figure. As she 
approached she returned our admiring glances with such hauteur 
that, as if in apology, the Interpreter explained, “She is a Prin- 
cess!” As we looked, she mounted a ladder like a caryatid, her 
figure erect, her arms at her sides, touching neither jar nor ladder 
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as she rose with magnilicent dignity to the roof of the pueble 

The flat roofs of the pueblos which in historic days sometime 
held piles of pebbles and rocks to be thrown down upon the head 
of the enemy, now held a variety of possessions, from dryin 
plums to horns and skins, piles of firewood, and plows. Th 
small chimneys when not in use were covered with stones o 
capped with artistic pottery jars with the bottoms broken out, th 
constricted throats keeping the smoke from being blown back int 
the rooms below. Doors now filled the low, narrow doorway 
which had formerly been protected by blankets of twisted rabbi 
skins. But porthole windows, and trapdoors opening down int 
the rooms below, recalled the days of warfare when there wer 
no outside doors and the people of the pueblo, at the approac! 
of an enemy, drew up the ladders and retreated within thei 
stronghold, 

As we walked around at the foot of the pueblo among th 
chicken coops, ovens, and storehouses, more sacks of grain wer 
being brought in from the threshing floors. One boy in a magent 
shirt who had a horse and plenty of leisure was carrying in | 
sack at a time across his saddle. Another Indian fortunat 
enough to have a wagon drove in with a small load of grain bags 
When he had climbed a ladder with one on his back he calmh 
waited on the roof for his wife to bring up the next hundred 
pound sack, though when she reached the top of the ladder hi 
did considerately lean over and take the load from her back. 

One of the rooms where the wheat was stored was shown u 
by Antelope River. He had taken us freely over the outsides o 
both pueblos, but had to be asked twice if we might be shows 
the inside of some of the apartments, and then, with eviden 
reluctance, muttering that he guessed it would do no harm, hi 
went up to an open door and asked in a tone of apology if h 
might bring us in. His hesitation was so characteristic of th 
self-respecting Red Willow People that we felt delicate abou 
intruding, but the matronly Indian woman who met us at th 
door in a delightful glowing red dress and white moccasins 
seemed pleased when we shook hands with her, and smiled a 
our interest in the contents of her room. 

It was spotlessly clean, swept apparently with a small broon 
of golden brush (Chrysothamnus) stems that lay on the ground 
Burro and goat skins used as sleeping mats gave a decorativ 
touch to the adobe floor, and in one corner was a low-framed bit 
full of wheat, fresh from the winnowing. At the end of the bit 
were two grinding stones, metates, set in adobe against the wall 
used today in grinding corn. A bow with arrows hung by th 
door and on the wall a row of shelves held a curious mixture 
of Indian and white man utensils, white crockery beside bread 
filled Indian baskets. As we passed along, a second open doot 
revealed white walls, an immaculate floor, and an orderly bench 
like row of folded blankets. 

When we had seen the typical Indian rooms our Santa Fe 
student said with pride that he would show us his room. At the 
padlocked door we were joined by a strange tall figure swathec 
in white from head to foot which followed us in and, during 
our stay, remained silent and motionless with suspicious eyes 
fastened upon us. An iron bedstead here took the place of skin: 
and blankets, and there were tables covered with school books 
On the walls in place of bows, arrows, and guns, hung a schoo 
uniform, photographs of graduating classes and football teams 
one team that the boy had been captain of himself, he told us 
with just pride. When we looked at the ugly Yankee bluejeans 
of our utilitarian age we thought of the picturesque flowing robes 
and rich colors of the ancestral Pueblo dress. 

Our young teacher was about to be married and showed us the 
house he was building for his wife, the Red Willow People being 
monagomists with strong family ties. The responsibilities of 
family life, we were told, were publicly recognized. When a 
man married, if possible, he became an officer of the pueblo, sc 
assuming the full duties and privileges of citizenship. He alsc 
became the moral head of his household and was expected te 
uphold the ethical standards and carry out the teachings of the 
sages of the tribe. 

The good moral tone of the pueblo was explained not alone 
by the peaceful, industrious character of the Indians, but by the 
fact that ethical ideals were constantly kept before the people. 
Every Sunday, as we were told, after mass the Indians stopped 
in the courtyard of the mission, and if no white men or Mexicans 
were there the Governor or one of the old men would give an 
ethical talk, admonishing the people to be good—not to steal, 
drink whisky, or be like some of the low settlers around them. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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LIFE AMONG THE RED WILLOW PEOPLE 


Top: When the baking is done, the housewife, dressed in her reboza, opens the doors of the ovens at the base of the pueblo and with a long wooden paddle 

brings out the little, flatish loaves. Left: The Taos women are very expert in weaving, and many baskets of their construction are brought home by 

‘admiring visitors, after the actual need of the pueblo has been satisfied. Right: The men of the Red Willow dress in white buckskin and wear eagle 

feathers in their hair. This is for gala or ceremonial attire, but their workaday dress is no less picturesque, consisting of brightly colored shirts and grace- 

‘fully draped blankets. Bottom: There are seven underground council chambers at Taos, each belonging to a separate secret society. The two poles are 
the top of a ladder which descends into the interior where councils are held and where costuming for the dances is done. 
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EMINISCENT. of Segovia 
Toledo, in the fashion of its sis- 
ter city of Castile, balances itself 

on a rocky eminence in the middle of 
a vast arid plain with a river of the 
desert at its feet. But its environment 
is less hospitable than that of these other cities, for all about it is 
the absence of habitation, and the dust, crumbling rock and 
drought-stricken soil of desolation—an extraordinary situation for 
a city that maintained itself as a great metropolis, a center of 
culture, religion and government for many centuries under chang- 
ing civilizations. 

The early evening train from Madrid, carries you to Toledo 
after dark and in a spirit of adventurous interest, as of approach- 
ing something strange and exotic, you enter the city. As is usual 
in Spain the railroad station is removed from the town and the 
drive along the dust-blanketed road, around the shoulder of the 
hill, across the Moorish bridge that spans the deep chasm of the 
river and up the precipitous slopes of the now shrunken metropolis 
leaves impressions that do not fade. The desert sky, a deep blue, 
is spangled with a 
myriad of luminous 
stars that hang low in 


. the clear upland air, 


and as you slowly make 
your way up the wind- 
ing causeway the scene 
which unfolds at your 
feet, as the straggling 
outskirts of the town 
drop below you, with its 
twinkling lights dupli- 
cates the canopy of the 
heavens and you have 
the impression of as- 
cending in midair and 
being enveloped in the 
evening sky. 

If Toledo has been 
described to you as a 
dead or dying city, 
crumbling to dust in its 
splendid isolation, you 
will wonder at the lively 
traffic that accompanies 
you from the station, 
on foot and donkey 
back, in carriage and 
motor. The air vibrates 
with the sound of mov- 
ing life which toils up 
the perpendicular grade, 
an activity that later 
you find characterizes 
the daylight hours as 
well. At last a final 
turn of the serpentine 
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THE CRUMBLING MAJESTY OF 
IMPERIAE TOLEDO 


The Wonders of Toledo From a Hotel Window—The Tragedy of Florinda the 
shia Beautiful—The Miraculous Manner in Which the Church of The Christ of 
A, ™ The Light Acquired Its Name—The House of Cervantes 


By Rosert MeEpDILL 


This is one of a series of articles that Mr. Medill is writing for TRAVEL on various aspects of 
life in Spain, and which will appear later in the fall in his book “Spanish Towns and People.’ The 
last article, “Modern Gladiators of Spain,” appeared in the August issue, and the next, on Cordova, 


will be published in October. 


lane to draw up almost immediately in a miniature plaza befe 
the door of your hotel. The hotels of Spain have been mu 
maligned and this hotel at Toledo helps to prove the falsity 
much that has been said of them. It is built after the order 
an old palace and in spite of its relative modernity it strikes 
harmonious note that is quite gratifying to the sense of a 
that you expect to envelop everything in a city that knows not 
ing new. It has a central court which is ample in size; 
dining room is almost imposing and if its furnishings are mark 
by an extreme simplicity that approaches poverty what does 
matter? For, situated on the pinnacle of the city at the ed 
of the slope overlooking the road and the houses which f 
away in cascades below, it offers you views of enchantment fr¢ 
your chamber window that are hardly equalled outside of fai 
tales. If your windows face the east they will command a vie 
of the golden desert over the city walls and roof tops bel 
that is as far reaching as the prospect from an aeroplane. Not 
ing could be lovelier than this vast expanse of shimmering plz 
in the cool sparkling air of the early morning, glorified into 
canvas of color harmonies by the rays of yellow sunlight; a 
when the blanket 
' night envelops the sile 
world beyond, t 
twinkling lights of t 
houses clustered at 1 
foot of the hill a 
the bull ring, a gigan 
bowl of incandeser 
under its flood of el 
tric light, it is like 
place where fairi 
dwell. If there cot 
be any monotony in tl 
prospect over the d 
tant plain there : 
suredly is none in t 
extraordinary scene 
the flat roof tops imn 
diately below. For t 
worthy people who <¢ 
cupy the buildings > 
with their brethren 
the country in the ¢ 
joyment of the adya 
tages of suburban | 
in their strictly urb 
surroundings. Esta 
lished as places 
recreation and_ utili 
the convenient roo 
afford sanctuary for t 
pets of the househo 
furnish excellent dryi 
yards for the fam 
laundry and offer a 
retreats for the bar 
yard fowl. The poult 
runs are, of cours 


the principal square The St. Martin Bridge which spans the Tagus and leads up to Toledo was built in 1212. A limited in extent, butt 
which, paradoxically, is curious legend is connected with the building of the bridge in which it is said that the original unexacting fowls sec 


triangular i in shape, and Constructor discovered at the last minute a dangerous flaw in his plans. Not daring either to 
cen risag tS confess or to continue his work, he told his wife, who stole from the house that night when : 5 d 
her husband was sleeping and fired the scaffolding that supported the arches, causing them Situation and presu 


proceeding across it 


content in their exalt 


your bus enters a tiny to collapse. Thus the work was begun over and the flaw was remedied. ably render generc 
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ayment for the family’s care by contributing eggs and occa- 
ionally even their lives to their master’s table. 

| Toledo is an anachronism. Content in the middle of -vast 
jolitude, it sits in crumbling majesty, apart from modern life, 
jloof from progress, a resounding echo of the middle ages. The 
jitality that gives it life amid the ruins of its past reflects an 
ge greater than that statement indicates. Livy mentions it 
js Toletum and the Romans gained possession of it in 192 B.C. 
jLater the. Visigoths, sweeping across the peninsula, dispossessed 
he Romans and made it their capital in 567. Twenty years after 
his their pagan king embraced Catholicism and Toledo was not 
ly established as the religious center of the peninsula, a position 
hat it has since held century after century, but its clergy in- 
renched themselves in the political life of the country so as to 
temain to this day a dominant factor. The ramparts that partly 
sncircle the city today rest on foundations that were laid by the 
Visigothic king, Wamba, in the seventh century. A century and 
a half after the coming of the Goths the Moorish hosts began 
their triumphal sweep of the Iberian peninsula, overwhelmed 
Toledo in 712, and for four hundred years the city became one 
of the important Saracenic strongholds of Spain. At last the 
Spaniards, destined to become the dominant race, arose to reclaim 
their own. Emboldened by their successes against their Moorish 
masters in the north the victorious Spanish army under the 
command of the Cid finally entered the city in 1085 after a 
struggle of several years, and two years later Alfonso VI trans- 
ferred his royal residence from Burgos. Truly is Toledo an 
imperial city. 

For all its isolation in the desolate Castilian plain, what a 
regal situation the city enjoys! It reposes on a gigantic mass of 
pie, out of whose seared and tortured sides spring the walls 

nd town which are almost completely encircled by the river Tagus, 
the tawny waters of which flow in a deep gorge, having by their 
ceaseless work of countless centuries created a moat of vast pro- 
portions. Only on one side is the city unprotected by the river 
and here the declivity to the plain is exceedingly steep. 

By daylight, the bridge you have crossed the night before reveals 
itself in all its medieval character. The Puerta de Alcantara it 
is called, a name derived obviously from the Arabic al kantara 
meaning bridge. Although it is of Moorish origin, it was recon- 


| 

eee at 

way) 

As one stands on the Alcantara Bridge looking up toward the citadel that 

crowns the heights one is rewarded by a pageant of traffic as picturesque 
and as primitive as the bridge itself. 
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structed by 
Alfonsothe 
Learned in 
1258, and 
in the two 
centuries 
that fol- 
lowed were 
added the 
sculptured 
stone gate- 
way at one 
end and 
the battle- 
mented 
tower at 
the other 
that bid the 
visitor wel- 
come today. 
Itisastory- 
book en- 
trance to a 
city that 
glows with 
the ro- 
mance of 
the past. 
Over this 
Di tadiexer 
Welk t cul 
spans the 
deep chasm 


of ~ thie 
river, flows 
the never- 


ceasing 
stream of 
c ommerce 
born ein 
covered 
carts, on 
do n-kieny 
back and in 
humble vehicles propelled by human power. Sometimes it is vigor- 
ous in volume and again when the midday sun is hot, and thought 
is given to less energetic affairs than labor and trade, it trickles 
across but grudgingly. But at any time of day the visitor, taking 
up his vigil beneath the grateful shade of the castellated tower, 
will be rewarded by a pageant of traffic as picturesque and primi- 
tive as the bridge itself. 

On the opposite side of the city connecting the dusty, shelving 
town and the arid, desolate hillside across the stream is another 
bridge, the Puerta de St. Martin, which spans the gorge of the 
river in five graceful arches. While considerably longer, it is, in 
essential features, the counterpart of the other, battlemented 
gateways and all, a survival of the thirteenth century, and over 
it also moves the extraordinary traffic from the countryside. On 
the shoulder of the hill near by, commanding a magnificent view 
of the fertile vega fringing the river which flows into oblivion in 
the distance of the plain, is the site of the palace of Roderick, the 
“Last of the Goths.” Directly below on the river bank is the 
Bafio de la Cava the scene of an incident, if the story be true, 
that held mighty consequences for the future of Spain. Here 
it was that King Roderick, one hot summer evening, espied some 
handmaidens of*his court bathing in the cool waters of the Tagus. 
Among them was Florinda, daughter of Count Julian la Cava, 
who was at that moment in northern Africa leading the army of 
the Goths against the Moors who were threatening the Gothic 
domain in Spain. Florinda, beautiful of face and graceful of 
figure, so stirred the passion of the king that he was seized with 
a mad desire to possess her. Forgetting kingly honor and chivalry 
he betrayed the confidence of his trusted lieutenant who was 
fighting his battles across the Mediterranean and who had en- 
trusted his daughter to the care of his monarch. When word 
reached Count Julian of the king’s awful perfidy he was beside 
himself with anger and swore to take revenge not only upon his 
king but upon the very scenes of his dishonor. Meeting the 
Sultan under a flag of truce he related the tragic story of the 
affair and offered to betray his country into the hands of its 
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The gate of Zocodover, leading into the square of that 
name, is a graceful example of Moorish design. 
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THE MARKET IN TOLEDO 


During the morning hours Toledo’s market is the scene of an intense activity that grows less as the 
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miraculously, had been burning through the 
centuries. Accordingly the mass of victory 
was celebrated there and the Mohammedar 
mosque became a Christian church. With 
blundering stupidity the Spanish Chris- 
tians despoiled this exquisite bit of orienta 
workmanship, just as they seem to have 
had a genius for doing elsewhere, by add. 
ing an apse to accommodate an altar. Hap: 
pily the delicate workmanship of the in. 
terior was otherwise left unaltered and the 
visitor can see the mosque almost as it wa: 
worshipped in a thousand years ago. 

The Plaza de Zocodover harbored many 
aspirants in the capacity of Cicerones whe 
would issue forth and pounce upon us 
whenever we entered its confines. Anc 
when in the narrow streets of the busy 
district we attempted the use of the camer 
the children sprung up as if by magic anc 
swarmed in front of the lens eager for < 
place in the sun. Before such attacks en- 
treaty was of no avail. We were obligec 
to resort to subterfuge. Making a pre. 

tense of taking a picture in one directior 
_all the -childrén would scamper in front of 
the camera when suddenly we would swing 
about and snap the shutter at the scene we 


sun reaches its zenith. Rich melons of the vicinity occupy an important place in the market produce, really wanted to take, free from the mol 
and as the quaintly covered carts depart after having discharged their loads the market vendors cry of posing juveniles. Great was the chagrir 


their wares with an untiring vigor. 


enemy. Sympathizing with Julian, and little loath to take advan- 


tage of the fortuitous circumstances that might enable him to ~ 


accomplish his scheme of conquest, the Sultan placed him at the 
head of the Moorish hosts and sent him forth on his desperate 
errand. Crossing the strait, the Saracen army with Count Julian 
at its head met the forces of Roderick not far from Cadiz and 
vanquished them, and the Visigothic mastery of Spain was forever 
at an end. 

But it is over the Alcantara Bridge that you will enter Toledo 
and you will mount the hill by the winding highway that parallels 
the ancient walls of Visigoth and Moor coming presently to the 
towered Puerta del Sol, built in the Moorish style, beneath whose 
portals visitors to the city have passed for 
more than eight centuries. If, instead of 
continuing on the road which will take you 
to the principal square of the town, you 
pass instead through this venerable gate, 
you will find yourself in front of one of 
the greatest architectural treasures in 
Toledo although, because of its modesty in 
shrinking*into the walls that flank its doors. 
you will miss it entirely if you are not all 
attention. It is the oldest building in 
Toledo, the church of El Cristo de la Luz, 
a miniature house of worship but twenty 
feet square which was once a mosque and, 
for that matter, still possesses all the physi- 
cal characteristics of one. It was built in 
922 when the Mohammedans were in un- 
disputed control of the city, and its Moorish 
architecture remains almost unchanged to 
this day. The manner in which this church 
acquired its Christian name, The Christ of 
the Light, is an interesting one. Tradition 
relates that when, in 1085, the city fell to 
the besieging Spaniards the redoubtable 
Cid, seated on his snow-white charger, 
entered the city at the head of the army of 
Alfonso VI and upon reaching this mosque 
the intelligent horse, governed by spiritual 
insight no doubt, dropped on her knees 
and refused to go any further. Dismount- 
ing, the Cid ordered an immediate investi- 
gation to be made which, when the wall 
was opened, revealed in a concealed niche 


lamp of the Visigothic church that had 
once stood on that spot, a flame that, most 


of the children when they realized the de- 
ception we had practiced. 

The outward desolation of Toledo, of a crumbling half desertec 
city, built on ground resembling an inferno, slowly dying in its 
immense bareness of plain under the pitiless glare of a sun thai 
shines from a cloudless sky, as of a skeleton bleaching in the 
forgotten sands of a desert, is not borne out in its interior life 
In the height of its glory under Moorish culture and trade anc 
during the residency of the Kings of Castile, Toledo boasted < 
population of two hundred thousand souls. Today it cannot mus 
ter more than one-tenth of that number, yet its streets are bustling 
with people. And in these streets which intersect the undulating 
surface of the hill-top city is betrayed its oriental character, fot 
they are extraordinarily crooked and, for the most part, like deey 


NEAR THE PLAZA OF THE MARKET 


an ancient crucifix before which burned q Wagons, carts, mules and man power are all used to bring from the market place the purchases o 


the morning. By noon the heat has driven most of the population off the streets and the windows o 
the houses are well covered with curtains that shut out a good portion of the light and air, permittin; 
the rooms within to retain what coolness they have. 
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canyons flanked by towering walls, so 
narrow that two vehicles cannot pass, 
and the donkeys with bulging panniers 
leave little enough room for the pedes- 
‘} trian. In no other city in Europe, per- 
haps, are the streets so narrow and 
the buildings so high, and certainly in 
| no metropolis of the occident is it more 
/ difficult for the stranger to find his 
| way about. Narrow streets and tower- 
ing houses shut off the distant vistas 
with their familiar landmarks sil- 
houetted against the sky which enable 
\the wayfarer to set his course. In 
oriental fashion also the tall buildings 
of the older sections present almost 
| windowless surfaces to the streets and 
frequently their entrances are defended 
‘by great iron-studded doors. It is 
within the patio that the life of the 
occupants centers and the privacy of 
this interior court is reserved for the 
family. Here are rugs, easy chairs, 
divans and growing plants where, 
shaded from the sun, the members of 
| the household can enjoy their leisure. 
‘In the provincial cities of southern 
Spain little attention has ever been 
paid to exterior grandeur and the visi- 
tor little suspects the beauty and luxury 
that conceals itself behind the inhos- 
'pitable walls that face the streets. 
The deep ravines of the city’s thor- 
oughfares are not without their value. 
They serve indeed a twofold purpose, 
affording protection from the pene- 
_ trating winter winds and intercepting 
with their soaring walls the merciless 
heat and glare of the summer sun. 
Much deference is everywhere shown 
to the midday sun, for it burns with a 
torrid flame. The shady side of the 
streets is in demand, and well before 
the sun reaches its zenith the inhabi- 
tants protect their doors and windows 
with sheets of coarse material, impro- 
vised awnings that shut out its blister- 
ing rays. At two o'clock the shops 
close for lunch and the afternoon siesta, 
reopening at four. Of the few shops 
that remain open the entrances are 
hung with the customary awnings, the 
‘merchants preferring the semi-dark- 
ness of the interior and the absence of 
fresh air to the glare of the blinding 
light and the heated atmosphere of the 
streets. Hotel rooms are tightly shut- 
tered and restaurants serve their 
patrons in the midst of a benevolent 
gloom. Fortunately the intensity of 
the heat is mitigated by its complete 
freedom from moisture, and the ele- 
vation of the city insures relief in the 
night hours. The Spaniard has ac- 
quired the happy faculty of seeking 
the shade at midday and moving with 
leisure at all times, his simple safe- 
guards against discomfort. 
As might be expected of a city that 
for ‘centuries has been a center of 
ecclesiastical power Toledo abounds in 
churches dating from the lustrous time 
of its zenith. The area of the city, 
circumscribed by the confines of her 
hill-top situation, is relatively small. 
From one end to the other is a walk 
of only ten or fifteen minutes, but from 
any point in the town it is possible to 
reach a churchly edifice, within two 
minutes. With a population of two 
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If one stood within the entrance of the arch of the Puente 

de San Martin, as it is shown in the picture on the first page 

of this article, this is the view he would have. Across the 

bridge the roadway leads on up into the city and over the 

bridge and along the road wends an endless procession of 
covered carts and laden donkeys. 


The streets of Toledo are narrow, shutting out the sun so 

far as is possible, and along them at any time of day one 

may see the water carriers bringing back their loads in great 
stone jars that are reminiscent of a more primitive era. 
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hundred thousand people divided 
among Christians, Mohammedans and 
Jews these churches were doubtless 
needed and were well patronized, al- 
though today many of them stand for 
no utilitarian purpose, but merely as 
symbols of the strong religious impulse 
of the times and a tribute to the archi- 
tectural genius of that age. These 
temples of religion give to Toledo an 
architectural significance that is unique, 
for they are strongly marked by orien- 
tal influence and proclaim the once 
Moorish dominance of the city’s art. 
For nearly four centuries the Moors 
occupied and governed Toledo, em- 
bellishing it with the exquisite grace of 
their art. Their culture was the only 
culture in Spain at the time, and they 
loved beauty as they loved their re- 
ligion and sought to express it in the 
intricate traceries of geometrical pat- 
terns, for their religion forbade them ~ 
to portray life. It is remarkable that, 
so restricted in artistic expression, they 
managed with their delicate traceries to 
create such gems of grace. They were 
a tolerant people too, for they per- 
mitted their Christian subjects to wor- 
ship as they chose, in all the cere- 
mony and panoply of their Catholic 
ritual. We are told that in matters 
which concerned only themselves they 
even suffered the Christians to be 
governed by their own laws and to be 
answerable to their own judges. It 
is fortunate that the Spaniards, when 
once more they gained possession of 
Toledo, showed an equal tolerance in 
allowing the Moslems to remain. For 
the Moors, with their architectural 
genius, gave of their talents to their 
Christian conquerors who were quite 
without creative imagination in art, 
and in the two or three succeeding 
centuries were erected the Jewish 
synagogues and Christian churches 
that remain today, and that still pre- 
serve, in spite of later alterations, 
their Moorish character. The syna- 
gogues stand in the old Jewish quarter, 
one founded in the twelfth century, 
and the other begun in 1360 by Samuel 
Levi, the rich Jewish treasurer of Pedro 
the Cruel, and who was afterwards 
beheaded by his monarch. In those days 
Toledo held a considerable Jewish 
population, a part of which it is claimed 
antedated the Romans. These ancient 
Jews were refugees from Jerusalem at 
the time of its destruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his Babylonian hosts, 
and they fled to the Biblical Tarshish, 
which, according to tradition, is modern 
Spain. 

Alone, the Cathedral is free from 
Moorish influence and it stands in its 
Gothic purity almost like a protest 
against the exotic oriental art of all 
the other public buildings of the city. 
Its foundations were laid in 1227 by 
Fernando III from designs of a for- 
eign architect whose nationality is 
obscure because only his name in Latin 
form—Petrus Petri has come down to 
us. It is a noble structure that was 
more than two hundred and fifty years 
in building, with an interior em- 
bellished with ancient stained glass, a 
multitude of sculptured figures, altars, 
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screens, crucifixes, pictures and other ornaments, and enjoyed by 
a constant stream of worshippers who kneel on the cold stone flag- 
ging and tell their prayers, showing during their orisons much 
curiosity in the strangers who stroll about the vast interior. 

There is one chapel in this great edifice that is unique in Europe, 
for in that shrine a daily mass is said after the ancient Visigothic 
and Mozarabic ritual. This service is a survival of the worship 
of the original Visigothic inhabitants of the city, many of whom 
adopted the speech of their Saracen conquerors and carried on 
their Christian faith. This service of the Mozarabs, or “half 
Arabs,” as they were called, differs substantially from the Roman 
ritual. It is a product of the very earliest Christian times, ante- 
dating very materially even the liturgy of the Roman church. 

So great had Toledo waxed in the four centuries that followed 
the wresting of the city by Alfonso VI from its Saracen inter- 
lopers, that Ferdinand and Isabella considered it a regal city and 
founded a convent there on the heights above the Puente de St. 
Martin which was to be their burial place. The foundations were 
laid in 1476, but upon the capture of Granada in 1492 a royal 
masoleum was established there and Toledo lost the honor of 
being the final resting place of the ‘‘Catholic Kings.” But the 
church still remains perched’ on the shoulder of the city far above 
the. river and bears the arms and initials of its founders, F Y 
for, Ferdinand and Ysabel. The exterior walls are hung with 
strange and’ grim embellishments. Scores of chains have been 
suspended there for centuries, shackles that were removed from 
Christian prisoners held in Moorish dungeons. 

Toledo’s past has been glorified by much more than her Moorish 
art and her royal patronage. Cervantes lived there and his house, 
just off the Plaza de Zocodover, is still standing. El Greco occu- 
pied the former residence of the Jewish treasurer of Pedro the 
Cruel, and one of his greatest masterpieces is hanging in the 
Cathedral near by. And as the ecclesiastical center of Spain 
Toledo was the residence of a long line of Archbishops who were 
the real rulers of Toledo and were a power in the temporal 
affairs of the nation second only to the king himself. Their names, 
Fonsecas, Rodrigos, Mendozas, Ximinez, and many others have 
come down in the pages of history identified with art, science, 
public works, military operations and with many of the momentous 
events of the nation. Cardinal 
Mendoza was one of the leading 
figures in the victorious campaign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella against 
Granada, and upon the death of 
the “Catholic Kings” Cardinal 
Ximinez took over the reins of 
government, maintaining his au- 
thority through his control of the 
army. 

So Toledo, the desert city, bask- 
ing in the dust of her centuries, 
contemplates with satisfaction her 
achievements of the past and rests 
on her laurels. Like. a venerable 
dowager she sits in haughty dis- 
regard of the. world that moves 
forward, clothed in the raiment of 
her glory.. For the garments she 
still wears are the symbols of her 
accomplishments—her ancient 
walls, medieval gateways, colossal 
alcazar, magnificent cathedral, 
timeworn churches and wandering 
streets of towering houses. 

But if Toledo remains aloof 
from the world that seems so dis- | 
tant, its inhabitants betray an ac- 
tive interest in each other and in 
trade. A fair, and fiesta, that was 
in progress when we made our 
visit, bore rich evidence of the - 
truth of this statement. Without 
the Cambron gate near the site of 
the castle of the ill-fated Roderick, 


dusty road that skirts the ancient of light and shadow it affords. 
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folk -seemed greatly to prefer the social feature of the enter 
prise. Constantly arriving and departing on donkey back, they 
gathered along the roadside by hundreds, squatting on the 
rocks and grass in the grateful shade of the giant trees that 
fringed the way, and gossiped to their hearts’ content. Donkeys 
by the score tied to every convenient object, dreamed in 
happy complacence awaiting the pleasure of their masters. Down 
the slope from the Puerta del Sol in another part of ‘the town, 
in the tree-planted acres of the Paseo de Madrid to be exact, 
a carnival was in progress for ‘the amusement, evidently, of 
the people who with serious intent came to the fair. Here were 
rows of booths having on sale cooling drinks and cooked food, 
and other stalls devoted to the usual pastimes of an amuse- 
ment park, patronized by a constant stream of townsfolk and 
visitors. ie 

But lest we should be permitted to depart with the memory of 
Toledo as a city where progress was entirely a stranger, a demon- 
stration took place that gave illuminating evidence of her’ partial 
emancipation from the past. Pursuing our way through the quiet 
canyons of the streets one day, we were aroused by the frantic 
honking of many horns. Approaching us from the rear was a 
thoroughly modern cavalcade that might have been touring the 
streets of Detroit; it was nothing less in fact that a string of 
shining “flivvers” gleaming immaculately in the noonday sun, 
bearing placards that announced_the new. models of the maker 
and accompanied by so much noise that people rushed to the win- 
dows to learn the cause of the disturbance. Past us they made 
their way as we took to the side of the narrow thoroughfare, and 
almost in a moment were lost to view around the curve of the 
street, their horns still calling the drowsy inhabitants to admire 
their streamline bodies and their mighty engines! i 

As we made our last journey through Toledo’s principal street 
up from the Cathedral where many people were engaged in prayer, 
we were reminded once more of the devotional character of the 
city’s townsfolk. For side by side were humble shops bearing 
the names of the proprietors Jesus Echevarria and Angel Garces. 
Still such names are not confined to the “Spanish Rome” for in 
Segovia we had come across a shop bearing the sign “Jesus 
Garcia, Barber.” 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF TOLEDO 


and under the trees along the The brilliant sun that bakes Toledo and the country all round about it offers some compensation in the contrast 


It is a strange and typical sight to see, plodding along the dusty road outside 


walls were pens of cows and pigs the city walls, a trio composed of a donkey laden with heavy panniers behind which his master rides in lonely 
and sheep awaiting the eaucal majesty while alongside trudges the mistress of the household. Toledo sits in crumbling grandeur on a rocky 
c > « 


gaze of the buyer. But trad- 
ing was slow, for the country 


eminence in the midst of an arid plain with a river of the desert, the Tagus, nearly encircling it. Once ar 
imperial city its robes of state have long since become moth-eaten and ragged with time, but even time can- 
not destroy Toledo’s pride and dignity. 
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: OF the larger bodies of fresh water in Central Africa the 


least widely known is Lake Kioga. Its position of neglect 


. 


ie >is such that even in encyclopaedias it is sometimes refused 
|separate mention. For this it must itself assume a share of the 


‘blame in that its qualities are tinged with much drabness. One does 
‘not find there the beautiful sparkling blue waters of Lake Victoria, 


nor its entrancing hilly headlands and islands. The expansive 


_ Sheets of Lakes Albert and Edward have their setting amid hills of 


great grandeur which, on the western or Congo shores, mount 
to the neighborhood of ten thousand feet, while between them 
lies the snow-crested range of the Mountains of the Moon. Kioga 


-is humble before these; its low lying, malarial looking shores 


with a few scattered hills not many hundred feet high preclude it 
from entering any scenic beauty contest. Nevertheless,:it has’ its 
own points of interest and its present and rising economic impor- 
tance make it an asset of great value to the Uganda Protectorate 
within whose confines it lies. 
_ The outlet of Kioga at its western extremity is the Nile so that in 
some of its attributes it might be considered rather as an expansion 
of that river than as an upstanding independent lake. With its sur- 
face at ordinary levels it is in general very shallow with the exception 
| that in its open central area a depth of ten or twelve feet of water 
can be counted upon. By virtue of progressive silting it is doubtless 
destined in ages to come to develop into a huge cotton-covered plain. 
The remarkable and almost unique irregularity of the lake makes 
it difficult to essay an estimate of its width, but at no point does 
it noticeably exceed ten miles between opposing shores. It lies 
between one and two degrees north and though it has an altitude of 
about three thousand five hundred feet it is very hot. With the ex- 
ception of a few projecting points the shores are edged with reeds, 
papyrus and waterweeds that are often continued into the floating 
swamp called sudd. 
This has been a for- 
tunate feature for the 


-shore-dwellers in that, 


except) in’ the rare 
spots where the shore 
actually met the water, 
the physical conditions 
did not form suitable 
soil for the continued 
existence of the tsetse 
fly which carries sleep- 
ing sickness. They, 
Rierefore, escaped. .: 
lightly in the epidemic 
which devastated so 
much of Uganda. 
When the lakeis high, 
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| (UGANDA'S LAKE OF FLOATING ISLANDS 


A Little-Known Lake in the Heart of Africa—Facing a Storm in a Dugout Canoe—How the 
Elephants Spoiled a Bicycle Ride 


By R. E. McConnetui 


detached islands of sudd are first carried by the wind and then 
caught by the currents seeking exit from the lake, and often 
effectively block the old channels. At such times these islands 
are numerous and may be quite large. It is interesting to watch 
their stately plodding progress as they answer to every changing 
wind. Kioga is the only lake I know where this phenomenon is 
seen. Often the smaller islands have to be poled off the landing 
places to allow the steamer to come in. Sometimes, when sudd- 
bound by large masses, as has happened at Kachung in particular, 
the port has to be abandoned for considerable periods. When the 
lake becomes low most of them are stranded. 

They have their utilitarian purposes too. I was at Kelle and 
wanted to go to Bugondo, a distance of about ten miles across 
the open lake. The dugout canoes, owing to the fact that the 
local trees are small and unsuitable and the local workmen un- 
skilled, are small, often curved fore and aft, and not particularly 
seaworthy. There are on the lake a few large well-made ones 
which have come from Bunyoro, the District between Lakes Kioga 
and Albert. The available paddlers, too, are often less than 
amateurish in their seamanship. Further, the lake is liable to sud- 
den and severe storms. On the route I was about to take it was 
said that there were about thirty lives lost annually. A large and 
fairly well-made dugout was found for my numerous bundles 
and boxes (about thirty porters’ loads of them) and to it were 
also assigned three soldiers, the cook, the cook’s mate and inter- 
preter. I decided to cross in the best of the smaller canoes avail- 
able, with a small amount of luggage, one soldier, my- personal 
boy and the crew of four paddlers. It was perhaps about eighteen 
feet long and two feet wide and showed a very marked end to 
end curve. Owing to their dilatoriness in loading the larger canoe 
I set off in advance at about seven in the morning and when well 
over a mile at sea saw 
the other put out. We 
had covered some three 
miles when a_ severe 
storm set in. The 
freight canoe was seen 
to put about and make 
for shore. We were too 
heavily committed to 
follow suit. The waves 
got up and_ slopped 
their crests over the 
side into our craft. All 
who were not paddling 
baled. A bung of 
papyrus roots came out 
of a hitherto unsus- 
pected hole in the bot- 
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Though the boats plying on this lake draw little more than two feet of water they frequently run aground, but the soft mud bottom makes such a mishap 
more amusing than dangerous. The navigable part of the lake extends from east to west for nearly one hundred miles, and the fact that it is part lake and- 
part swamp accounts for the fact that the country surrounding it is considered one of the best cotton-growing areas in the world. 


“have been removed to the mainland. It must be 


CARRYING A MOTORCYCLE ACROSS THE UGU SWAMP 
In few places does the lake actually reach the shore, for almost always 
there is a heavy strip of intervening swamp land. Hence, both passengers 


and freight must be ferried to and from the lake steamers. Sometimes it 
is necessary to cut a pathway through the heavy wall of papyrus. 


tom and was with difficulty | 
replaced. I exhorted the steers- 
man to keep the bow at a safe | 
angle to the waves, but couldn’t | 
make him understand. I then 
took the steering paddle and ' 
tried to effect this myself. It 
could be done for a short period, 
but the curve in the canoe’s keel 
proved a difficulty and we al- 
ways veered round so that the 
wind was on our beam. When 
this happened I changed ends 
and reversed our direction. I 
had noted a small papyrus 
island floating about a quarter 
of a mile away and by virtue 
of good luck and careful nurs- 
ing of the vessel eventually 
made it, and ran the bow on its 
leeward shore. Here, shivering 
with the cold, we waited until 
the storm was over. At about 
eight in the evening we reached 


CROSSING THE LAKE IN A DUGOUT CANOE 
These canoes, due to the fact that the local trees are small and unsuitable 
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crazy canoes, with perhaps considerable bits of the sides knocked 
out necessitating careful balancing, but having been brought up 
along strictly nautical lines they are skillful in their use. Almost 
all the navigation of the lake was in their hands. One still tries 
to get them as paddlers when essaying a canoe journey and they 
generally man the ferries. They were also skilled fishermen, and 
exchanged what they did not want for grain with their land- 
lubber neighbors. 

There are several very large dugouts which are used by Govern- 
ment Officers to the north of the lake in visiting the short settle- 
ments. A thatched shelter is temporarily arranged over one end 
for protection from the sun, under which a deck chair can be set 
while clay spread on a selected part of the bottom admits of a 
fire being made for cooking purposes. This forms a picturesque, 
safe and comfortable, though slow, means of transport. 

The lake appears to be subject to periodic flooding. From 
native sources this is estimated to occur about every twenty years. 
It happened in 1917 when a rise of about twenty feet took place. 
At Namasagali, on the Nile, the headquarters of the steamer trans- 
port, the wharf and the freight sheds to a height of several feet 
were under water. Everywhere on the lake the crude landing 
places of mud and rocks were submerged. A long earthwork at 
Masindi Port flanked by tall reeds and papyrus was transformed 
into a waterway and merchandise was landed in canoes. Nor 
were the consignments always landed, for through this port passed 
all the heavy machinery~destined for the fabulously rich Kilo 
Goldfield of the Congo, much of which, too heavy for the means 
of unloading which was available, was simply dumped into the 
water where it lay for years. 
Roads which had been cleared 
and made to serve the landing 
places often, for long distances 
inland, became highways for 
canoes. Many trees on the 
banks, unadjusted to their new 
environment, died, being in 
truth drowned. The lake has 
now subsided to a normal level 
leaving these tree-skeletons high 
and dry. The Marine Depart- 
ment benefitted by this expe- 
rience to the extent that in all 
subsequent undertakings it has 
kept in view the possibility of 
a recurrence of the deluge. 

The lake is surrounded by 
some of the best cotton-growing 
soil in the world. The people 
living to the east (Iteso) and 
north (Lango and Kumam) not 
having yet had their racial cus- 
toms undermined to any large 
extent, are very numerous. A 
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Bululu, got some food from the and the local workmen unskilled, are not only too small, but are sometimes good, long-staple cotton could 
natives and slept in a native even curved fore and aft, making them difficult to control and not particularly be produced and a ready market 


hut. Next day our loads 
arrived. 
Some of the larger islands also served as habi- 
tations for Bakeni families, a mixed but largely 
Bantu tribe which for reasons of safety lived 
altogether in the swamps and sudd of Kioga and 
its dependent fingers Lake Salisbury and the 
Mpologoma River. They may uniquely be described 
therefore as actually inhabiting a water system. 
Only a few of them are there now as they were 
too inaccessible for the collection of poll tax and 


classed among the most curious sights of the world 
to see what seems to be an ordinary island, with 
a banana grove in the center, huts near it, canoes 
drawn up at a landing place, nets spread out to 
dry, and men, women and children lazily enjoying 
life, the whole moving gently along, the plaything 
of the winds and currents. Only the larger islands 
lend themselves to this as the smaller ones have 
not a sufficient collection of mud and vegetable 
mould to grow domestic plants and on them, be- 


the straggly vegetation into the water. 
These Bakeni have small and often somewhat 


seaworthy. Even the natives do not trust them. 


awaited it. It therefore, about 


A BAKENI VILLAGE 
tween each papyrus root-clump, one sinks through Only the chief men wear clothes, the rest of the tribe being clad only in their native virtue. 


Most of these people are cotton growers, although the fact that they have little or no use for 
money is not an incentive to labor. The one financial necessity they have is the payment of 


their poll tax to the British Government. 


il 
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a dozen years ago, became a settled Government policy to push 
‘its cultivation. Most of the people concerned belonged to the 
naked tribes, and having no wants found no attraction in the 
| promises of money, the only use for which was to pay their poll 
tax. Difficulties with the people, therefore, were naturally en- 
' countered, but by various means, not always, it must be confessed, 
strictly legal, the industry has been firmly established. 

Though the Government provided a number of ploughs to’ be 
drawn by oxen, with a view to modernizing their primitive methods 
of ploughing where conditions permitted, with the exception of a 
few wealthy chiefs they still use their various types of hoe for 
| this purpose. There are other factors than conservatism involved 
in this, such as the availability of oxen, the endemic diseases to 
which they are subject, the natural conditions limiting the size 
of the patches suitable for ploughing, and the difficulties which 
arise in cultivating, weeding and picking more than a small patch 
' to each hut-holder. 

There are now numerous ginneries in the area tapped by the 
lake. and: the cotton, both raw and ginned, is picked up by the 
Government steamers at the various little ports, taken to Namasa- 
gali, thence by rail about seventy miles to Jinja on Lake Victoria 
for consignment to a final destination. By virtue of this sphere 
of usefulness Kioga has proved to be of enormous economic impor- 
tance to the Protectorate in obviating the alternative method of 
transport on the heads of porters for many days journey, which 
would have discouraged production. 

The two steamers, the Stanley and the Speke, are flat-bottomed, 
oblong shaped, houseboat typed stern-wheelers, of light draft with 
provision for a small number of passengers. The food is plain 
but good, the accommodation reasonably comfortable when they 
are not too crowded, and the round-the-lake trip, consuming four 
or five days, well worth taking. Hippopotami are not as numer- 
‘ous as formerly but many crocodiles are seen. The large fields 
of water plants are of interest as is also the bird life. Round 


‘much of its shores elephants still roam. To the north of the lake 
on one occasion I had to dismount from a bicycle to let a herd 
cross the road; on another when on a hill top dining, we were 
summoned by the natives at the base to drive. off a large herd 
The rhinoceros and 


which was devastating their food gardens. 
Murzi, the only giraffe 
giraffe are found near 
met with in the accessi- 
ble. parts of Uganda. 
‘For the rest many of 
the ordinary game ani- 
‘mals of Africa are 
‘found. 
The physical charac- 
‘teristics of the lake 
connote a peculiar fit- 
‘ness for insect life.. In 
this there is no decep- 
tion, for a night of 
‘camping on the shores _ 
is often an uncom- 
fortable experience. 
Most of the insects are 
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harmless but are fond of getting into one’s soup and food or 
down one’s neck and show carelessness in their habits generally. 
Among them, however, there are many varieties of mosquitoes, 
including those which carry malaria. This disease, together with 
its concomitant, the dreaded blackwater fever, is therefore very 
prevalent so that the environment of the lake is accounted one of 
the most unhealthy in Uganda. 

The lake’s drainage basin extends to the south almost to the 
shores of Lake Victoria, but these feeding valleys have been so 
silted up that they are now swamps and themselves absorb much 
of the precipitation. To the east streams from the slopes of 
Mount Elgon replenish it, though these also, before their final 
embouchure, become swamps. The area drained to the north is 
low-lying, absorptive and furnishes, a relatively small outflow. 
Its great source of supply is the Victoria Nile, an impressive 
tiver which flows from Lake Victoria at Jinja, past the Ripon 
Falls, the Owen Falls, a long series of rapids and then near 
Namasagali becomes placid with sloping banks and a narrow fringe 
of swamp and sudd, the former becoming increasingly lower and 
the latter broader as it makes its way to Kioga. At the mouth 
of the river are extensive silt deposits which soon turn its blue- 
green waters into the brown-green characteristic of the lake. ; 

Though the boats plying on it draw little more than two feet 
of water they not infrequently run aground. Fortunately the soft 
mud bottom, almost flat, makes such an experience a source of 
amusement rather than one of horror. Occasionally a rocky spot 
is encountered without serious inconvenience and promptly 
charted, though a few years ago one of the boats was so damaged 
that it sank and was abandoned. The navigable part of the lake 
extends from east to west for close on a hundred miles. A 
somewhat large arm at the northwest part is called Lake Kwania, 
but is in effect one with the main body. Lake Salisbury in view of 
its swamp connection with it may be considered as a semi-detached 
arm. The so-called Mpologoma River, navigable for a considerable 
distance, may also be regarded as an arm. 

Much of the western third of the lake is completely covered 
with sudd. It therefore forms in this region an obstacle to navi- 
gation to such an extent that it is necessary to maintain a gan¢ 
of sudd-cutters in order to keep open a channel for the 

steamers. In such 

places the channel is 
narrow and _ tortuous 
so that as one stands 
on the fore part of the 
deck observing progress 

a complete wall of 

papyrus appears to 
| block the way and it 

seems impossible that a 
passage can be found. 
But the skilful native 
steersmen. solve success- 
fully each apparent 
puzzle while the passen- 
gers gasp both their 
satisfaction and aston- 
ishment. 


A VILLAGE OF LAKE KIOGA WITH SOME OF ITS PEOPLE 


It was not more than about twelve years ago that cotton growing was established in this area. 


The growth of the industry naturally made a vast dif- 


ference in the life of the people, for from an existence of utter idleness they found themselves part of the productive life of the world. A date is set for 
market day at each cotton-buying center so that a Government officer may be present in order that the natives shall not be cheated. 


Pipe 
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THE JEWELED WATERS OF HANGCHOW : 


The Lake of the Poets—Traveling in a Sedan Chair—The Evil Magic of the Two Statues— 
The Science and Ceremony of Tea Drinking in China 


By H. M. Bratrer 


from Shanghai in any degree of comfort was to make the 
journey by houseboat along the inland waterways, covering 
the distance of some hundred and sixty miles in three or four 
days, more or less, as one’s business impelled one. 7 

Nowadays one enters a modern railway train at Shanghai, 
rides in a private compartment on cushioned seats, and after five 
hours is safely deposited on the platform of the Hangchow 
terminus. 

The usual, or rather more than the usual amount of hubbub 
and confusion is there to greet one. Third and first-class passen- 
gers, silk clad and cotton clothed, coolie, mandarin and modern 
business man crowd and elbow one another, while heavily laden 
luggage coolies, perspiring under staggering loads, shrilly out- 
shout the general din with cries of what in other lands is com- 
monly known as “gangway.” 

One follows his baggage and moves with the throng towards 
the exit. Scores of hotel porters wave before one’s bewildered 
eyes red paper sheets and heavily lettered announcements that 
advertise the virtues of their respective hostelries, and with their 
greatest lung power strive each 
to attract the much-coveted 
foreigner. In the midst of 
the confusion one is suddenly 
surprised to find himself 
seated in a rather springless 
ricksha, skirting the crowd 
that fills the square, splashing 
through mud and finally hur- 
rying over the stone pave- 
ments of winding streets. The 
strange new dialect still rings 
in one’s ears, and one wonders 
how it all came to pass. 

This, then, is really Hang- 
chow? These crowded streets, 
narrower far than those of 
Venice, these open-fronted 
shops of scissors and um- 
brellas and silks, the second- 
story tea houses and the thin 
music of Chinese instruments, 
all the sights and sounds that 
are of any other Chinese city: 
these are Hangchow, this the 
ancient capital of the Sungs. 

Across the town it is a mile 
or so. A sharp turn, the 
streets suddenly broadening, 
and there before one in all its 
beauty is West Lake, Hsi Hu 
of the poets, jewel of China. 

It is not vast, nor is the 
water deep. The hills that rise 
from the opposite shore are 
not great nor imposing. Rather 
they are modest, worn and 
venerable as one would want 
them to be. Over all, the 
water, the hills, the sky there 
seems to be a glass-like still- 
ness, a silence broken only to 
the eye by small boats moving 
swan-like among the water 
plants, and small sedan chairs 
like black dots carried over 
the arch of some distant 
bridge. High on Pao Shih 
Hill is a slender pagoda, and 
to the south Thunder Peak 
Pagoda, its top rounded by 


[irom s was a time when the only way to reach Hangchow 


pagodas and temples. 


THE INDIAN PAGODA OF HANGCHOW 


Hangchow is notable especially because of the number and variety of its 


It is a pleasure city and a center of culture, although 

in the last century the silk manufactures alone were said to give employment 

to a full sixty thousand people within its walls. 

extensive production of gold and silver work and tinsel paper. The city has 

never wholly recovered from the desolation into which it was cast when it 
was laid waste in 1861 by the Taipings. 


centuries of rain, still proudly standing guard over the beauty that 
even red brick houses cannot spoil. But first to the hotel. 

Mention a Chinese inn to anyone who has traveled in the 
interior of China, and you are sure to call up visions of squalor, 
dirt and the utmost discomfort. Yet there is a surprise in store 
for the visitor at one of Hangchow’s more modern Chinese hos- 
telries. The rooms are clean and airy, facing, perhaps, a charm- 
ing garden containing dwarfed hedges trimmed into shapes of 
birds and animals; or better, one’s- windows overlook the lake 
itself. The rooms usually contain two beds, canopied of course, 
the combination spring-mattress made of hemp being the only 
hardship for the foreigner. There is in addition a Chinese couch 
of cane, a wash stand and a table at which one’s tea and meals 
are served. That is, if one eats Chinese food. 

To a native there is no greater pleasure than to spend the day 
on the lake. A white canopied-boat with open sides, a place at 
either end for a paddler, in the center a table where one has his 
tea things put, a flute or guitar, and a friend,—no more. West 
Lake, the Hsi Hu of the poets, is perfect at all times, in a thin 
rain perhaps more beautiful than ever, when a semi-transparent 
mist half hides the pavilions 
on the islands, and the long 
Su Ti embarkments with its 
half-moon bridges is only a 
fringe that marks the edge ot 
the world. Occasionally the 
sound of laughter or singing 
enters the silence, and one 
swings aside to permit another 
boat to pass under a bridge 
Then one is alone again. 

Along the shore one passes 
countless grave mounds 
guarded by trees, some ever 
no longer so protected... One 
passes ancient Pai Lou, com: 
memorative arches of stone 
built long since, that the worlc 
might never forget. the virtue 
of a widow, or the piety of ¢ 
son. Where the embankment 
stretches across the middle of! 
the lake small figures mount 
the arched bridges and de- 
scend on the other side like 
tiny ants climbing blades of 
grass that only bend to let 
them down again. On the far- 
ther shore sedan chairs are 
borne, single file, the lengtk 
of the lake; rickshas hurry. 
and pole coolies singing undet 
their burdens pass from sigh’ 
into a cluster of trees, where 
for thousands of years theit 
ancestors have passed before 
them. There are no harsh 
sounds to be heard, only the 
pleasant dip of the oars in the 
water, the calling of ducks a: 
they dive, song birds, echoes 
from Lake Heart Pavilion anc 
the temple bells. At the soutt 
end of the lake is a temple 
whose bell, struck at dawr 
each day, is supposed to wake 
up the entire vicinity. It i: 
known as “the day dawn bel 
sound on Nan Ping Hill,” ane 
is one of the ten famous sights 
of the lake. 


Hangchow also has an 


I 
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| of its mansions and the wealth of its inhabitants. 
|bridges and three thousand baths. 
Unquestionably Hangchow is one of the most picturesque 


__ the iron statues of Chang 


., Riding in a sedan chair is a cultivated habit. 


strength of the bearers is remarkable. 


_ tomb as objects of exe- 
_cration. This they were 
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ON THE HIGHWAY NEAR HANGCHOW : 


) 


The most peaceful island on the lake is San Tan Yin Yueh,— 
the-three-pools-reflecting-the-moon. With its villas and bamboo 
groves, its zig-zag stone bridge and its lotus ponds it is a little 
world by itself. 

If one has never 
done it before, the experience is odd. One easily grows accus- 
tomed to being pulled in a ricksha through city streets, but it is 
not so easy to have men carry you on their shoulders. Yet this 
is the only method of travel in the hills of Hangchow and the 


foreigner who prefers to walk is regarded as crazy, or extremely 


stingy by the natives. A sedan chair is swung on a pair of long 


‘bamboo poles from the shoulders of two men, who are alter- 


nately relieved by one or two others, the change being made 
without halting or even slowing the progress of one’s journey.» In 
this manner a four mile an hour pace is kept up throughout the 
day, with only occasional rests as one stops to visit a temple or a 
cave, and with a half hour siesta after the midday meal. The 
Their leg muscles are 
unusually developed, but in the end the body falls victim to the 
strain. The average life of a chair or ricksha coolie after he has 
begun this work is five years. 

On the shores of Hsi Hu is the temple of Yo Miao at the foot 
of Tsi Yo Ling. This temple is dedicated to the memory of the 
famous General Yo Fei 
of the Sung dynasty, 
who for a number of 
years carried on a des- 
perate warfare with the 
Chins. The tomb of this 
tragic figure as well as 
that of his son is situated 
near the temple and on 
either side of the en- 
trance gate, enclosed in 
double iron fences, are 


Chun and Chin Kwei, 
the two ministers who 
adopted a peace-at-any- 
price policy. That they 
might be held in eternal 
disesteem, their statues, 
as well as those of their 
wives, were cast in iron, 
with their arms bound 
behind their backs, and 
set up near Yo Fei’s 


granted by all visitors in 
full measure until a deci- 
sion was finally reached 
to destroy them utterly. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS AND NOVICES 


In spite of the fact that Hangchow has for centuries been a noted center of Buddhism 
there is still to be found in the northeast corner of the city an ancient Nestorian church 
which was noted by Marco Polo, who describes the facade as being “elaborately carved 
‘and the gates covered with elegantly wrought iron.” 
and the Christian church and Buddhist monastery have flourished together for generations. 
Buddhism was introduced in China after the beginning of the Christian era. 


tt 

Hangchow is the Kinsai of Marco Polo who describes it as the finest and noblest city in the world and speaks in admiration of the number and splendor - 
According to his authority it had a circuit of one hundred miles and no fewer than twelve thousand 
The name, Kinsai, is a corruption of the Chinese, King-se, or capital, the same word that is still applied to Peking. 
cities of China as a glimpse of its endless procession of sedan chairs, Buddhist priests, and 
pannier-bearing coolies still testifies. 


The story goes that the statues were thrown into the waters of 
the lake, but so evil had been their lives that the lake refused to 
receive them and they were left afloat. Finally they were re- 
turned to their original positions and today they are still to be 
seen doing penance for their sins. 

Ling Ying monastery is one of the largest of the neighborhood. 
It contains three immense figures of Buddha in the main building, 
and in another hall the famous five hundred Lo Han images, 
which are connected with the mad monk of Ching Tze Monas- 
tery. He once fled to this favorite retreat in wrath, and 
going from one of the images to the other, spat on each one as 
he passed, thus causing them, one by one, to become gilded. 
When he finally came to the five-hundredth image, he had either 
grown tired or else had run out of spittle, for only half the image 
was gilded. These gilded Lo Han, each one different in features 
and posture from all the others, and frequently covered on their 
bald heads with dusty red caps set at cocky angles, are typical 
of temples everywhere in China. 

The highest hill in the neighborhood is just beyond Ling Ying 
Sze, and can be ascended by following the stone steps that seem 
to mount interminably up the steep side of the mountain. Only 
the very pious and the foreigner attempt the ascent, but the ever 
broadening view as one mounts higher and higher, the whole 
countryside gradually unfolding at one’s feet, the journey of a 
long day across the hills 
retraced by a momentary 
sweep of the eye, make 
the climb worth while 
and never to be for- 
gotten. 

Each temple seems to 
have some outstanding 
feature about it that 
makes it worthy of a 
visit. One contains a 
figure of the four-eyed 
god watching heaven and 
earth; another has a large 
pool with a small stone 
pagoda in the center, the 
water being full of all 
sizes of fish. These fish 
are fed by the pilgrims 
who buy a kind of bis- 
cuit from the monks and 
thus insure not only a 
steady revenue to the 
temple, but an ever in- 
creasing quantity of fish 
struggling for existence 
in the crowded pool until! 
there seems actually to: 
be more of fish than of 
water. Yet they are 


Buddhism is notable for its tolerance, 
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never killed or eaten, for that 
would be sacrilege. 

In connection with quite a 
few of the temples there are 
operated tea factories where 
the green leaves are curled 
and prepared for shipment 
to Shanghai and abroad. 
Hangchow is one of the 
largest tea growing areas in 
China, and is famous 
throughout the tea drinking 
world for its product. The 
tea preferred by the Chinese 
is not the red variety gen- 
erally known to commerce, 
but green tea, and it is this 
kind that is grown on the 
hills around Hangchow. 
Wherever one’s path leads, 
there are sure to be seen the 
customary ~sinall tea bushes 
and groups of pickers, gen- 
erally women, who toil from 
early morning until sundown 
picking the young, new 
leaves. They carry a straw 
basket slung at the hip to re- 
ceive the leaves, and on their 
heads wear the familiar bowl- 
shaped straw hat to protect 
them from the sun. Quite 
as familiar a sight in the tea 
growing districts is the coolie 
collecting the fuel to be used 
in drying the tea leaves. This 
consists of leaves and twigs 
gathered on the hillsides and 
kept dry in large stacks ready 
for use. 

The necessary equipment 
for curling tea consists of 
ten pans set in cement and 
arranged in two semi-circular 


groups of five each. Two slow fires are kept constantly burning 
under each group of pans. There is a man standing at each pan. 
In the beginning the green leaves are put in the first pan. Under- 
neath, a slow fire of leaves and twigs heats them as they are 
stirred around and around by hand. 
the required stage they are moved to the next pan, and so on 


until when they 
finally leave the 
tenth pan’they are 
fully curled and 
ready for sale and 
use. Two hours are 
Lequireidstom the 
complete process. 
Like many other 
things in China, the 
drinking of green 
tea is a taste ac- 
quired by foreigners. 
No sugar, and no 
milk or cream are 
used, which makes it 
a rather bitter con- 
coction at first. But 
if one is to travel at 
all away from the 
more _ frequented 
roads, one has to 
learn. For not only 
is tea an inseparable 
part of every Chinese 


every visit to a rest of state who adopted a peace-at-any-price policy many years ago. 


THE NEEDLE PAGODA OF WEST LAKE 


West Lake, the lake of the poets, is famous in song and story throughout all 
China. On one of the islands in the lake is the great Wan-lan-ko or pavilion of 
literary assemblies, and it is said that at the examination for the second degree, 
twice every three years, from ten to fifteen thousand candidates. come together. 
Both the shores of the lake and its islands are covered with shrines, monuments, 
pagodas and temples so that, to the Chinese, Hangchow has become a veritable Mecca. 


When they have reached 


A FAMOUS TRAITOR OF CHINA WITH HIS WIFE 


welcome, and of On the shore of West Lake can be seen the statues of Chang Chun and Chin Kwei, two ministers 


the cup, and at the same time 


f 
TRAVER 


st a hot sun soon induces a 


healthy thirst and it is dan- 
gerous to drink any water in 
China without boiling it. 
This the Chinese long ago 
found out, and it accounts 
for the fact that they drink 
no cold water at all, the only 
water, which they take being 
in their tea. 

When one enters a rest 
pavilion one is immediately | 
offered a chair and a small 
table on which bowl and 
saucer already await one, 
Dry tea leaves are brought 
and a pot of boiling water, 
which being poured on the 
tea, is covered with the in-. 
verted saucer and allowed to 
brew for several minutes. 
The saucer serves to preserve. 
the aroma, make the tea 
leaves sink to the bottom of 


keep the tea hot. When it is 
ready to drink, one merely 
moves the saucer back half: 
an inch, drinks, and then re- 
places it until ready to drink 
again. The same tea leaves 
are used a second time, per- 
haps two or three times, the 
only requisite being the addi- 
tion of more boiling water. 
For one who has never tasted 
this green tea, unsweetened, 
it is somewhat unpleasant at 
first, but one soon learns to 
satisfy his thirst with it, and 
after several trials, actually 
to like it. 
Like most parts of China, 

Hangchow abounds in graves. 


That is perhaps the first feature of the neighborhood that strikes 
the visitor as being typical of the place. The graves are every- 
where: just outside the city walls; on the hillsides overlooking 
the town; on the shores of the lake; on the islands out in the 
lake; on the slopes of the hills and on the summits of the hills. 
Wherever there is a place that commands a view of the surround- 


ing country some 
great man of the past 
has chosen to build 
his mausoleum. 
Some of the graves 
dating from the time 
when Hangchow was 
the capital of the 
country have been 
weathered down un- 
til they are scarcely 
distinguishable from 
the surrounding soil. 
Others, built of 
stone, have proven 
more durable, and 
like the stone Pai 
Lou, remain long 
after the families 
that built them have 
passed into oblivion. 
With their carved 
fronts and curling 
roofs, these struc- 
tures lend beauty to 
the scene and offer 


That they might be held in shade and rest to 


eternal disesteem their statues, as well as those of their wives, were cast in iron, with their arms traveling passers-by. 


pavilion, or guest bound behind their backs, and set up near the tomb of the famous General Yo Fei as objects of 


room at a temple, execration. It is said that when they were thrown into the lake by the infuriated people the very 


but pilgriming under 


waters refused to receive them and they floated. 


One sees them even 
on the very ridges of 


| certain mad monk who is 


| 


tural powers. 
‘visits the monastery to- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ty 
_ the lake. The monk replied that such was 
| his custom every day. Said the minister, 


| the canvas-covered boats 


|) stringed instrument. The 


| Hangchow. 
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the hills, silhouetted 
against the sunset, or 
‘white in the light of the 
moon. 
| It is in the moonlight 
‘that Hangchow is most 
beautiful. Then the still- 
ness of the day has deep- 
| ened into the greater 
stillness of the night. One 
| sees again, Hsi Hu, the 
lake that Li Po loved and 


that Marco Polo saw, 
carrying the Sungs and 
| their ladies. From some- 
where over the water 
comes the sound of a 


past has never died in 
_ There are any number 
of legends connected 
with Hsi Hu and a large 

part of them deal with a 


said to have lived in a 
monastery near the 
Thunder Peak Pagoda 
and who had superna- 
Whoever 


day is led to the famous 
well into which a candle 
is lowered to show a huge 
beam of wood standing 
, on end at the bottom. It 
is very important that 
one see this wood, for it 
is on this that the follow- 
ing story is based. 
The monk once 
boasted to his fellows 
that he would construct a temple of his 
own. He-was naturally laughed at, but 
he was none the less determined. So he 
shut himself in one of the rooms of the 
temple. The curiosity of his fellow monks 
was soon aroused, however, and some of 
them put their ears to the door only to 
hear a great deal a commotion inside. 
They tried to look through the chinks, but 
they could see nothing, and as days fol- 
lowed days, the mystery increased. Finally 
one of them managed to bore’a small hole 
through the door, and looking in, he saw 
the mad monk busily at work drawing 
heavy beams out of the well. These he 
_had been using to construct his boasted 
temple, and there indeed it was, all fin- 
ished but for the ridge pole, which was 
the piece then being drawn from the well. 
But, alas, the spell had been broken by 
peering mortal eyes, and the last beam 
remained forever stuck in the well where 
it may be seen to this very day. 
About Chin Kwei and his wife it is told 
that the crazy monk was one morning 
walking along the shores of the lake as 
was his wont, when he saw approaching 
him a boat carrying the minister and his 
hated wife who it was suspected was 
friendly toward the enemies of the country. 
Chin Kwei, seeing the monk, had his boat- 
man draw up to the shore, and asked the 
monk what business had brought him to 


Yo Miao. 


“T was going to ask you to explain to me 
the significance of these two objects. 


From times immemorial China has been torn by internal warfare. 
on the shore of West Lake is dedicated to the memory of that famous General of the 
Sung dynasty who, for a number of years, carried on a desperate contest against the Chins. 
The tomb of this tragic figure, as well as that of his son, is situated near the temple of 
This member of the younger generation seems quite at home in his seat on 
one of the ceremonial horses of the tomb, probably in order that the General should still be 


AT THE TOMB OF YO FEI 


able to ride in the spirit world. 


enocccn Ahr laa 


a 
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Riding in a sedan chair is said to be a cultivated habit. 
The chair is swung on a pair of bamboo poles from 
the shoulders of two men who are alternately relieved 
by one or two others without halting or even slowing 
down the progress of one’s journey. In this manner a 
four mile an hour pace is kept up throughout the day. 
The bearers, whose leg muscles are unusually developed, 
do not appear to feel the strain, but the average life of 
a chair or ricksha coolie is only five years. 


The tomb of Yo Fei 
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Here, first of all, is a 
SCLOME ia ted whadmtne 
scroll,” said the monk, 
“T would destroy all 
those holding secret 
communication with the 
enemy.” In his other 
hand the minister held 
forth a small besom. 
“And with that,’ con- 
tinued the monk, “I 
would sweep from 
heaven and earth all 
tyrants.” 

There is nothing finer 
than riding in a sedan 
chair over the hills of 
Hangchow. The road, 
never more than a thin 
ribbon of white stone, 
leads one on and on 
through the countryside. 
Carelessly it mounts the 
hills to the highest points 
and then suddenly drops 
into the cool green of a 
valley, leading through 
tea farms and bamboo 
groves, into secluded, 
wooded neighborhoods 
where the only passer-by 
in an afternoon may be 
a single countryman, 
carrying, with the never 
varying swing, his load 
of fuel leaves or bamboo 
shoots, singing his high- 
pitched hei-ho under his 
broad-brimmed, top- 
shaped hat. 

There are a number 
of caves in the vicinity 
of Hangchow, all of 
which have been converted into shrines by 
the carving of Buddhist images into the 
rock walls. Sometimes one will see as 
many as five hundred of these statues, 
large and small, carved on a compara- 
tively small rock surface. One of the 
caves is very large and dark inside, and 
considerable time is required for one’s 
eyes to become accustomed to the faint 
light that enters from a cleft in the roof. 
The monotonous, dripping of water and 
the squeaking of disturbed bats clinging 
to the rock overhead, lends an air of 
mystery to the holy cavern. It is some 
time before one discerns the gilded 
buddhas that smile at one from the black 
recesses of the walls, grim in the damp- 
ness. 

Hangchow the golden! From the days 
when Marco Polo walked its twisted 
streets, marveling at this civilization that 
had flourished when his native Venice 
was undreamed of, to the present, in 
which the ancient glory has departed and 
only its shadow remains, Hangchow has 
captivated the imaginations of countless 
thousands who have journeyed from East 
and West to look upon its wonders. 

It matters little whether a Manchu em- 
peror or a very modern president sits in 
the seat of honor or whether Hangchow 
or Pekin is the capital of China. Super- 
ficially the country and the people may 
change; fundamentally they are as they 
have always been. No, China does not 
change truly, and the heart of China is 
Hangchow. 
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TRAVES 


DOWN TIBETAN RAPIDS ON A SKIN RAFT 


The Making of the Raft—The Voyage—The Rapids—A Leak in the Skins te 


By Carrain B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. ; 


on foot, crossing mountain passes of over seventeen thou- 

sand feet in the uninhabited districts of Little Tibet, I 
eagerly welcomed one day what, in my ignorance, appeared to be 
an easy method of traveling eighteen miles down stream to a village 
where our next camp lay. 

Little Tibet is a tract of territory lying north of Kashmir proper 
and south of the Kara Koram Mountains, which have been aptly 
called the “Roof ‘of the World.” It is bounded on the East by 
Greater Tibet; that’ land where no travelers are allowed, and 
Afghanistan lies to the West. 

My trip down stream was to be made on a zak or skin raft, 

which is much uséd for either crossing rivers or traveling with the 
current. They usually consist of about sixteen goatskins which 
are inflated and fastened to a wooden framework, about six feet 
square, made of branches or sticks, one or two inches thick, 
lashed together. The crew, as a rule, numbers four men, who are 
called Zakwallahs and who are equipped with small poles for guid- 
ing or steering the frail craft. 
_ It was arranged overnight to send the carriers on foot to the 
next camping ground, and about five o’clock the next morning I 
was wakened by the voice of my head shikari, or native guide, 
who was to accompany me—“Sahib, Sahib, Zakwallah dekna 
mangte,”’ which meant the crew wished to see me. They wanted 
to know when to start, and the river being about a mile off, it 
was decided to move at once, the crew carrying the raft in sec- 
tions. Having reached the river’s edge, a convenient place was 
chosen for launching the raft, and the crew set to work to 
assemble it, which took about an hour and a half. 

It can readily be imagined that the goatskins are not always 
easy to keep airtight. Made of whole skins, air is blown in through 
one leg, all other openings being tied up as tightly as possible. 
They are kept dry when not in use and have to be well soaked 
in water before inflation, after which they are lashed to the cross 
framework of wood. The raft is then upside down, but when it 
is in use afloat it has the frame uppermost with the inflated goat- 
skins beneath. It must be admitted that the raft presented a 
decidedly flimsy appearance, but it was to me a novel form of 
traveling, and a start was made on what I thought was going to 
be a kind of joy ride, but which soon developed into an exciting 
experience. 

We had to wade some distance before taking our places on the 
raft, owing to the necessity of protecting the skins from damage 
in shallow. water, but eventually we were all afloat, the crew sta- 
tioned themselves one at each corner, while the shikari and I made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible, crouching on the wooden 
frame, having been warned not to stand on the skins for fear of 
damage and loss of air by leakage. There was a strong wind 
blowing and, as we gradually drifted into midstream, we encoun- 
tered waves of an appreciable size. 

Occupied in admiring the scenery and in noting the skill with 
which the crew kept the raft steady, when it might easily have 
acquired a revolving motion in the swift current, I had not 
noticed that we were gradually sinking nearer the water’s edge, 
owing to the skins leaking and losing buoyancy. This soon 
meant all hands to the air pumps; that is to say, the crew were 
down on their knees blowing as violently as possible through the 
tubes formed by one leg of the goatskin to restore the lost 
inflation. 

Next, two of the skins become loosened and detached from 
the frame, so that one bobbed up to the surface on each side of 
the raft. These had to be put back into place and resecured. This 
took some little time as the raft, which was still swinging along 
at some six or seven miles an hour and occasionally much faster, 
had to be kept on her course and under control. 

Once the raft appeared to be slowing down and the crew with 
their poles found we were scraping along the rocky bed of the 
river, which might have damaged the goatskins seriously, had we 
not managed to get clear quickly. Just then, on looking about 
me I saw what sailors call “breakers ahead,” and as we approached 
the rapids, sharp rocks broke the surface of the water, which was 
most irregular because of huge boulders in the bed of the river. 


ice already covered some four hundred miles, chiefly 


Shouts of “Pakkaro—Pakkaro”’ were heard from my vitae 
as a warning to hold on, and I thought sub-consciously, for one 
moment, of what might happen if the raft capsized, either by the 
skins becoming detached or by bumping against projecting rocks 

Our speed rapidly increased, waves breaking over and halt 
drowning us. One moment-we were projected violently into what 
appeared to be a-wall of water which submerged the raft, at. the 
same time bending upwards the framework, causing it to creak 
in a most alarming manner. Then we found ourselves shooting 
half-submerged down the slope of a wave at a‘ fearful speed, the 
while holding on for dear life, for, to have been swept off meant 
certain death. Above the noise was heard the: Zakwallahs calling 
upon Allah to protect them and bring them safely through, but i1 
was noticeable that though the raft was quite’ clearly out of con- 
trol, they kept their poles ready to fend off any’ rock whick 
threatened danger. We were soaked through over and over again 
but I’was thankful that the raft held together and that all hands 
were still aboard. 

Some buoyancy had been lost by leakage, owing to the sever 
buffeting that the raft had received going through the first rapids 
but before anything could be done to remedy this, warning shouts 
to hold on were again heard. Once more we clung to the frame: 
work as best we could, and shot through further rapids at a great 
pace. Fortunately these rapids did not last so long as the first 
though it was distinctly more thrilling. It seemed impossible 
that the previously loosened frame and skins could hold together 
and stand the violent shocks to which they were subjected, for the 
strains were much more severe because of the greater immersior 
which was due to the leakage from the skins. 

Once through the second rapids we found ourselves in smoother 
water, but with a considerable rolling motion. As may be 
imagined, this hampered the job of making good the damage tha: 
had been done, but in spite of this the crew were once more 
soon down on their hands and knees blowing hard into the skin: 
and resecuring the lashings and fastenings of the framework. | 
found myself helping in this work no less than three times afte 
we were through the second rapids, and I had no time to think 
of being wet through. 

One of these occasions, however, calls for special mention. We 
suddenly found ourselves getting into shallow water and a very 
animated discussion arose among the crew as the raft began tt 
bump on the bed of the river. Clearly this meant the possibility 
of serious damage to the skins and necessitated immediate action 
as some of them began to show signs of getting loose from the 
frame. Fortunately, owing to the shallow water, our speed 
became reduced and we decided to stop the raft to prevent furthe: 
damage. The crew jumped over the side into water up to’ thei 
knees and held on to the raft, We were rather startled to ‘fine 
that we were on a kind of quicksand which gave way one minute 
and piled up around us the next. Several of the skins were 
rapidly getting loose from the frame, and it was decided that the 
best chance of safety lay in moving the raft further on to the 
edge of the quicksand bank at once. To do this with the least 
damage to the skins, the rest of us went overboard and after 
much hard work, due to the insecure foothold, managed to over. 
turn the raft so that the skins were on top and ‘the frame beneath 
This protected the skins to some extent and the raft was movec 
very cautiously until we reached a fairly dry spot, convenient fo 
repairs. 

I could see the village to which we were bound, still some way 
down stream, but before we could start again there was much tc 
be done to our craft to make her seaworthy, such as resecuring 
and reinflating the skins. 

At length everything was ready to our satisfaction, and we 
boarded the raft, one or two at a time, after getting her afloat 
the current taking us along smoothly without further mishap tc 
our destination. The raft was then dismantled and carried back 
eighteen miles along the river bank to the starting point by the 
crew, who, it may be mentioned, received in pay for the tri 
about the equivalent of a quarter of a dollar each, and were 
perfectly satisfied. 

For my part, having had enough of skin-raft trips for a while 
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THE START OF THE VOYAGE 
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CONSTRUCTING THE RAFT 


Left: The skins are inflated by short, vigorous 
puffs blown through one of the legs which is 
tied tightly as soon as the skin is taut. It can 
easily be imagined how much puffing it takes 
to inflate even one of these skins, and when the 
raft is composed of twenty or thirty of them 
the task assumes an appalling magnitude. Great 
care must be taken in removing the skins from 
the animals, for a single flaw may mean death 
by drowning. 


o— 


Right: It takes about an hour and a half to 
assemble a raft of sixteen skins. First the skins 
must be soaked in water; then they must be 
inflated; next they are lashed to a wooden frame- 
work about six feet square which is made of 
branches or sticks tied together. At this point 
the skins are uppermost and the framework 
beneath, but once the raft has been launched this 
position is reversed. Voyagers and freight must 
rest on the framework, not the skins. 


A raft of sixteen skins will, as a rule, carry a crew of about four men, and, as may be observed, the accommodations are somewhat crowded. Rafts 

_ of this type are used either for crossing rivers or for traveling with the current, but they cannot be propelled upstream. In crossing rivers the route 
‘is diagonal so that with a stream three hundred yards wide, for example, one will probably land a full thousand yards downstream from the starting 
point. If another trip is to be made and the river to be recrossed the raft must be carried two thousand yards upstream to allow for the difference. 
Ferrying of this kind is laborious work. 
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TRAVEL 


‘ 


POLING THE RAFT INTO THE CURRENT 


Once the raft hits the current it will swing along at six or seven miles an hour. The crew, who are armed with poles, must exercise care not te 


let their craft ground or bump, for even a slight graze on one of the skins means a leak. 


If a leak occurs in spite of their caution it is All Hands 


to the Pumps, which means that the skin must instantly be reinflated by blowing through the tube formed by the leg of the animal. It is perfectly 
possible to shoot rapids on these rafts, but one needs a charmed life in order to come through with nothing worse than a wetting. 


though appreciating the novelty, it seemed to me that, if another 
opportunity offered itself, I should not be selfish and grasping 


and would allow anybody else to sample 
the thrills. However, the traveler in 
these parts soon learns that he has no 
option but to use the skin raft, thrills or 
no thrills. 

Within a very short time, I had to 
‘cross a river three hundred yards wide, 
with my eighteen carriers conveying bag- 
‘gage and food. The first trip over the 
river was made on a raft of ordinary size 
cand took* about two hours, due not so 
‘much to the actual time of crossing as to 
‘the necessity of transporting the raft up 
-stream after landing, before recrossing 
‘to get another load. This was due to 
‘the fact that owing to the current, one 
‘crosses the river diagonally and lands 
:about one thousand yards down stream 
-on the opposite side. It will readily be 
seen that to return to the original start- 
ing point, it is necessary for the raft to 
‘be carried up stream some two thousand 


-yards before recrossing. Obviously, this 


-would have taken a long time on a single 
raft, so I procured, with difficulty, an- 


-other of sixteen goatskins and lashed the 


two together, forming what might reason- 


-ably be termed a thirty-two goat power 


-affair! By this means, the whole’ expe- 
‘dition including carriers, food and bag- 
-gage was conveyed over the river in five 
trips. Fortunately the river at the time 


‘though broad was smooth at this point 


‘and as a reasonably convenient landing 
place was found and no mishaps occurred, 
I was able early the following morning 


‘to resume my march into the wilds of 


\Little Tibet. 


The chief zakwallah or raftsman has, relatively speak- 
ing, all the responsibility of the captain of an ocean 
liner on his shoulders, for on his skill and judgment 
depends the safety of both passengers and crew. 


It may be of interest to the reader if I supplement the story 
of my own experiences with the account of the skin rafts giver 


by no less an authority than Sir Charles 
Bell, late British Political Representative 
in Tibet. Sir Charles says: 

“Down long stretches of the great rivet 
go the boats of the country, even during 
the floods of the rainy season. From 
Lhatse, near the 88th meridian, to one- 
day’s. journey below Tse-tang, near the 
92d, a distance of some four hundrec 
miles down its winding course, we have 
the unique spectacle of a navigable rive: 
flowing at more than twelve thousanc 
feet above the level of the sea. 

“The boats, or coracles, are made from 
the hides of yaks or other cattle, stretchec 
on a framework of withes. These latte: 
are sometimes of willow, but preferably 
sliced from the tougher wood of the 
thorny scrub, known in Lhasa as la 
which grows in profusion along the rivet 
banks of central Tibet. Often do we se 
the Tibetan boatman carrying his coracle 
ten or twelve miles a day upstream accom: 
panied by a solitary sheep, which carrie: 
his food and other necessaries. 

“Fragile as they seem for the task be 
fore them, and, when empty, drawing 
only a few inches of water, it is, never. 
theless, remarkable what these coracle: 
will carry. At Shi-ga-tse I have seen < 
large family in its little ‘hide-boat’—a: 
the Tibetans call them—after their donkey} 
has clambered in beside them, paddle 
across the river to its northern bank.” 

So says Sir Charles, but I am glad thai 
I have never had to freight a donkey 
down Tibetan rapids on a skin raft! 
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STEPS LEADING TO A PRE-INCAN TEMPLE 


‘The greater part of the extraordinary architectural work to be found in South America must be credited to pre-Incan days.’ The Inca ‘empire 
atself was in its infancy, barely more than five centuries old, when it was crushed by Spain. The Incas evidently had little knowledge of the won- 
derful civilization that they inherited. They were a utilitarian race, and, it may be said, they were to their predecessors what the Romans were to 


the Greeks. 
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This pre-Incan civilization is one of the great mysteries of the world. 


fm) UNDER THE SHADOW OF AREQUIPA'S 


a HOLY MOUNTAIN 


i a The Port the Pirates Couldn’t Take—Temples in a Volcano’s Crater—How the Incas Built a 
ey Royal Highway Two Thousand Miles Long 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL 


The following article is one of a series written for Travel on the more unusual phases of life on the west coast of South 
America. The last article, “Rubbing Elbows With the Friendly Chilean,’ appeared in ‘the August issue. 


e OLLENDO, the last port of call in Peru might well be 
the last port in the world so far as appearances go. On 
all sides stretch sandy deserts and hills sloping inland 

to dreary lava mountains with no blade or leaf of green. It is 
a new, crude world, or an exhausted, burned out, dead universe 
that surrounds the 
place, and wide 
areas of white alka- 
line deposits on 
hills and desert add 
to its forbidding 
aspect, making it 
look for. all the 
world as if alight 
snow had _ recently 
fallen. 

_ The town itself 

is almost as dreary 

and God-forsaken 
as its setting. To 

be sure, there are a 

few fairly good 

buildings, a hot el 
or two of sorts, and 
the port boasts 
electric lights and 
motor cars, while a 
few gardens and 
the plaza support 
struggling, dusty 
leaved trees and 
shrubs. But the 
streets are mere 
tracks of deep sand, 
and there are not 


AN INDIAN FESTIVAL 


These festivals are held frequently to commemorate Christian saints but, as with many backward 

peoples, there is a large admixture of pagan influence, so that what begins as a dignified ceremony 

may end as a dissolute orgy. In the time of the Incas, education was confined to the upper classes 

and, from that day to this, the Indian tribes eat wae once under Incan domination have advanced 
ut little. 


even the redeeming features of picturesqueness or beauty about 
the buildings which have nothing of Spanish architecture, but 
more resemble the cheap tenements of a northern manufacturing 
town. It is, in fact, about the last place one would visit from 
choice, and yet it is a very important and quite a famous town. Its 
importance is solely 
ele gals (ene 
terminus of the 
Peruvian Southern 
Railway that ex- 
tends via Arequipa 
to Puno on Lake 
Titicaca, and hence 
to Cuzco, and it is 
eT eGk uke fr lave 
heavy surf that 
makes landing diffi- 
cult or impossible, 
and also for the 
fact that it is the 
only West Coast 


pore that the 
British buccaneers 
could not take. 


And, as the free- 
booters’ failure to 
capture the town 
was due wholly to 
the surf, one might 
truthfully say that 
the town’s claims 
for fame are re- 
duced to one. 
Today, those 
who desire to step 
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ashore at Mollendo, 
or who wish to de- 
part therefrom, must 
embark or disem- 
bark like so much 
cargo, seated in a 
rickety, and usually 
grease - smeared 
chair, dangling at 
the end of a der- 
rick’s tackle. Even 
this feat is often im- 
possible for the ter- 
rific breakers dash 
themselves over t he 
stony quay and bury 
derricks and landing 
place in foam and 
spray that is hurled 
higher than the 
waterfront buildings. 
Just why the seas at 
Mollendo. should be 
so much worse than 
at any other spot 
along the coast is 
something of a mys- 
tery. But it has ever 
been so. At times it 


shore. 


it is fairly calm, but even in the calmest weather the surf breaks 
white and threatening at the feet of the cliffs, and the visitor 
never knows, when he goes ashore, whether or not he will be 
In the past, however, the 


able to leave when the time comes. 
surf has proved far more of a blessing 
than a curse. 

When Captain Bartholomew Sharp 
and his swashbuckling buccaneers sailed 
up and down the coast in the “Most 
Blessed Trinity,” and sacked and looted 
to their hearts’ content, they found 
Mollendo’s surf a far more effective de- 
fense than guns or forts. They might 
cannonade the place from their ship, but 
to land a cutthroat force through the 
breakers was impossible. And as they 
were after loot and not glory, and could 
gain nothing by wasting powder and 
shot on a town they could not rob, they 
cursed Mollendo roundly and passed it 
by. Judging from its present appear- 
ance they lost little thereby, and I, for 
one, cannot see why on earth they should 
have desired to go ashore at Mollendo, 
though perhaps in buccaneer days the 
pickings might have been better than 
today. 

From Mollendo, one can reach Are- 
quipa, the second largest and perhaps 
the most attractively beautiful of Peru’s 
cities, by a drearily monotonous train 
journey of five hours across a hot and 
dusty desert. The only breaks in this 
long stretch are the water-tank stations 
which, surrounded by little plots of cul- 
tivated land, form welcome oases. They 
are striking examples of what miracles 
water will perform. The shifting, 
glaring sand seems absolutely incapable 
of producing vegetation of any sort, but 
only moisture is needed to cause it to 
blossom like the proverbial rose, and 
not only roses but every other variety 
of flower, fruit and vegetable grows in 
riotous profusion wherever irrigation is 
used. The only other interesting fea- 
tures of this trip are the sand dunes. 
Ever moving invisibly but surely inland 
before the wind, these are piled against 
the foothills of the Andes and gradually 
climb higher and higher, until they find 


dangles at the end of a derrick’s tackle. 


THE SURE AT MOLLENDO 


Mollendo was the only port on the west coast of South America that the pirates could not take, 
and this was because of the heavy surf that prevented them from landing their men” 
those who come to Mollendo or depart therefrom are seated in a rickety, grease-smeared chair which 
They are then swung through the air either to ship or to 
Occasionally the surf is so heavy that any kind of transportation is impossible. 


The art of mummification was well 
and their predecessors. 
terred in huge stone tombs and sometimes they were simply 
buried. The fact that mummification was practiced alike 
by the Incas, the Aztecs and the Egyptians had led to the 
theory that these races derived their knowledge from some 
central source, possibly the lost continent of Atlantis. 


; known to the Incas 
Sometimes the bodies were in- 


boast that the sun shines every day in every year. 
question that it is a beautiful city in its quaint architecture, i 
surroundings and its verdure; a distinctly Moorish-Spanish tow 
with overhanging richly carved wooden portals and balconie 
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secure _ lodgme 
among the cliff 
These areas of lig’ 
colored sand far 1 
on the dark mou 
tain sides are stril 
ing features of tl 
Peruvian an 
Chilean desert cout 
try. They are know 
as medanos, and w 
less one knows the 
origin and how the 
are formed :they a 
ways puzzle tl 
visitor. 

Arequipa is a d 
sert city, but tl 
desert about it h 
been conquered, su 
dued and trans 
formed into a va 
garden. The cit 
situated at an elev 
tion of seventy-fi 
hundred feet abo 
the sea, has a clima 
of perpetual sprin 
and the Arequipa: 
There is t 


“Even today 


elaborately wrought, iron gates ar 
grills, narrow, alley-like streets, crun 
bling, flower-draped walls, and dream 
sleepy, delightful plazas. But asi 
from its atmosphere and its outwat 
aspect there is little of old Spain » 
Arequipa. Mantillas and high coml 
are reserved for fiestas, fancy dre 
balls and bull fights. Electric lights ar 
romantic adventures do not go hand | 
hand, and radio sets are proving mo: 
entertaining than guitars. And, it mu 
be confessed, cities of the type of Ar 
quipa are not over clean nor attractive 
odorous. Street cleaning and the pe 
sonal habits of the Peruvian unde 
world are still much as they were in tl 
days of Pizarro, and he who wande 
about the by-ways and high-ways « 
these cities must literally watch his ste 
—especially after dark. 

But it would not be Latin-Ameri 
otherwise, and there are always oth 
things to compensate for such sho 
comings. In Arequipa, for exampl 
one forgets all trifling annoyances ar 
objectionable features as one gaz 
across the far-flung plain to whe 
Mount Misti rears its snow-clad sun 
mit like a cameo against the blue sk 
Wherever one looks towards the ea 
the purple-blue, white-tipped Andez 
peaks loom, but Misti dominates the 
all, and while it is by no means tl 
loftiest of the galaxy it appears so, fc 
it rises in a massive, magnificently syn 
metrical cone from the level plai 
Long ages before the Spaniards set fo 
on the South American continent, tl 
Indians regarded Mount Misti wit 
reverance, awe and superstitution. J 
doubt its eruptions, and the earthquak 
that are frequent in the district, induce 
much of this feeling towards the ve 
cano, but even the most blasé and u 
imaginative globe trotter of today ca 
not look upon the mountain witho: 
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} »xperiencing a thrill and a feeling of awe akin to reverence.. To 
lhe simple Indians, however, the volcano was, if not a superior 
jyeing itself, at least the abiding place of spirits or. gods, and 
jwithin its immense crater one may still see the ruins of pre- 
jaistoric temples. 
‘| On the volcano’s summit is an iron cross, placed there by 
|Spanish priests in 1677, and who, with prayers, chants, and swing- 
‘ng censors, most gravely exorcised the demons of the mountain, 
and besought the Christian God to prevent Misti from erupting 
jagain. No doubt the ancient builders of the temples within the 
crater were as reverent as the priests, and had fully as much 
jconfidence in the gods to whom they offered sacrifices and prayers. 
Who can say that the simple faith of the Indian priests and their 
/followers was not fully as effi- 
jcacious as that of the Dons and 
/their cowled and tonsured Friars? 
With all its interests and its 
attractions, Arequipa is but a 
stepping stone on the way to the 
hinterland and the heart of the 
ancient Inca empire with its won- 
\derful ruins and monuments, its 
fascinating history, and the still 
‘more amazing and remarkable 
'pre-Inca remains. 
_ Between Arequipa and Juliaca 
the scenery rapidly becomes mag- 
hificent, for here the railway 
crosses the Andean divide. It is 
nowhere as awe-inspiring, over- 
whelming and majestic as on the 
Central Railway between Lima 
and Oroya, however, for the 
route is over a wide, high plateau, 
rather than among endless sky- 
piercing peaks and terrific preci- 
‘pices, and the highest altitude 
reached is less than fifteen thou- 
sand feet, or over one thousand 
feet less than Ticlio on the Cen- 
tral Railway. Juliaca, only a 
half hour by train from the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, is merely 
a junction, a miserable town of 
mud, corrugated iron buildings, 
and Indian hovels, and with a 
sorry attempt at a plaza with 
stunted shrubs and coarse grass 
which are the only forms of vege- 
tation that will grow at this 
altitude. At Juliaca the railway 
runs north towards distant Cuzco, 
or by going to Puno and there 
taking the lake steamer, one may 
reach La Paz. rey 
Although ‘these Indians are 
commonly known as Quichuas, 
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knitted, bottle-shaped purse, while the broad flat hat is decorated 
by a drapery of brilliant hues that falls from the edge of the brim. 
These hats, which are typical of the Indians of this section of 
Peru, are really a most unique headgear, and are most ingeniously 
designed to combine utility and finery, a hat for working days 
or holidays, a protection from sun or from rain, all in one. A 
place wherein to hang his or her best hat during the intervals 
between fiestas never troubles these people, for wherever the 
Indian may be, he or she is prepared for any emergency or occa- 
sion that may arise, as far as headgear is concerned. Funda- 
mentally the hat is merely a wide, stiff disc of straw with a round 
opening in the center, like a gigantic doughnut pressed flat. One 
side of this is covered with coarse woolen cloth which is practically 
waterproof; the other surface is 
covered with velvet, satin, or silk 
and is decorated with embroidery, 
beads ‘and: ‘silver: In bad 
weather, or when the owner is 
working, the pan-cake-like affair 
is placed. upon the head wool side 
uppermost, the loose cloth over 
the central aperture serving as 
the crown. But if the day is 
bright, or the wearer desires to 
appear at his or her best for any 
reason, the affair is turned other 
side up, thus producing a light- 
ning change of costume, for to 
the Indian, the headdress is the 
all important: matter. His 
poncho may be faded, filthy and 
ragged; his trousers may be in 
tatters and patched with as many 
colors as Joseph’s famous coat, 
but as long as his hat is au fait 
he feels perfectly unconscious of 
other sartorial shortcomings, and 
properly attired for any occasion. 

Many of these Peruvian, as 
well as the Bolivian, Indians, 
speak of themselves as “‘Incas.” 
Also, in literature, conversation 
and elsewhere, the present-day 
aborigines are constantly referred 
to as “Incas.” In reality, how- 
ever, this is a misnomer and is 
very confusing. It would be just 
as reasonable to call the Egyp- 
tians ‘“Pharoahs,” the Mexicans 
“Montezumas,” the Italians 
“Caesars,” the Germans “Kai- 
sers” or the- Russians ‘“Czars.” 
There is no such race or tribe as 
the Incas, for the Incas were 
merely rulers; a line of able, in- 
telligent, super-Indians who con- 
solidated a number of tribes, 


and speak the Quichua tongue, 
yet they are a totally different 
lot from the Indians of the 
Huancayo district. In features, 
color, and costume they are dis- 
tinct, and .while fully as pic- 


A STREET IN CUZCO 


In not a few of the buildings in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Inca 
Empire, one will find the original Incan base, constructed of immense 
stones fitted together without mortar so deftly that a knife blade cannot 
be driven between them, and above a story of later Spanish workmanship. 
The Incas were builders and masons rather than architects, and in 


formed a vast empire or con- 
federation, and developed certain 
arts and industries to a high 
degree. 

Just who they were or whence 
they came are still unsolved mys- 


turesque, they are a more down- 
trodden, stupid-looking lot, and 
are even dirtier, than their fel- 
lows one sees in the districts reached by the Central Railway. 
The costume of the men consists of short trousers and a shirt 
of coarse homespun woolen cloth, heavy woolen socks, rawhide 
sandals, a peculiar form of heavy flat hat, and the inevitable 
poncho, Often the typical woolen cap, with earflaps that are 
tied under the chin, is worn, and in nine out of ten cases the 
predominant color of the whole costume is vivid red. The woman’s 
‘costume is, when clean and new, quite attractive, and savors more 
of the peasant dress of Spain than of the Indian. The skirt and 
low-cut waist are of dark woolen cloth, a bright colored shawl 
or manta is worn over the shoulders, a vividly hued belt is about 
the waist, and the garments are often elaborately ornamented or 
embroidered in gaudy colors. To complete the whole there is the 
ever present and indispensable bright colored coca pouch and the 


bi: 


consequence of this much of the building that can be attributed definitely 
to them is massive and amazing rather than beautiful. 


teries) We know that the first 
Inca was Manco Capac, who 
ruled about the year 1000 A.D., 
and that thirteen Incas had followed in his footsteps at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. These were Manco Capac, Sinchi Roca, 
Lloque Yupanqui, Maita Capac, Capac Yupanqui, Inca. Roca, 
Yahuar Huanac, Huira Cocha, Pacha Cutec, Amaru Inca, Tupac 
Yupanqui, Huayna Capac and Huascar Atahualpa. The last was 
treacherously imprisoned and executed by the Spaniards, but the 
line was not destroyed. There are direct lineal descendants of the 
Incas in Peru and Bolivia today who are recognized as such by 
the Indians. One of these occupies the position of head waiter 
in a Miraflores hotel and another—Huayna Capac, is the acknowl- 
edged head and leader of a marvelous society or federation of 
millions of Indians whose object is to secure the rights and treat- 
ment to which they are entitled, but of which they are deprived 
by the governments and individuals of the republics. 
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But long ages before the first Inca made his appearance or 
rose to any prominence, the aborigines of Peru and Bolivia had 
developed a civilization with arts and culture that far outdid and 
exceeded anything ever accomplished under the Incas. The stu- 
pendous. pre-Inca ruins at Tiahuanaco, the monolithic, titanic 
structures at Cuzco, and countless other remains are all the work 
of these people of whom we know nothing definite. Who they 
were, what their origin, whence they came are all mysteries, and 
though scores of theories and hypotheses have been offered, we 
actually know no more of these people than did the Indians whom 
Pizarro: found under the Incas, who knew nothing of the civiliza- 
tion’ that had developed ; 
flourished; : fallen, and 
been forgotten, centuries 
before the coming of the 
Europeans. 

It is probable, how- 
ever, that the race that 
occupied the highlands of 
Bolivia and Peru, and 
erected those cyclopean 
structures that still stand, 
was destroyed and scat- 
tered by the warlike 
hordes of savage Collas 
of Aimara blood. Wan- 
dering about, seeking 
new homes, remnants of 
the race settled here and 
there, forming the 
Yungas of the coast plain 
from Tumbes to Supa, 
under Chimu, with their 
capital at Chanchan, and 
with the sacred city of 
Pachacamac near Lima 
under Cuis Manco and 
Chuquis Manco. Driven 
from their homes about 
Titicaca, many also es- 
tablished new cities at 
Cuzco, Pachachaca and 
Urabamba, and it was 
these scattered tribes and 
nations that:were drawn 
together and federated 
by. the Incas. Vast in- 
deed was this strange 
empire that included the 
present republics of 
Eucador, Bolivia, Peru 
and parts of Chile and 
the Argentine, an area 
over thirty-six hundred 
miles in length by four 
hundred miles in- width, 
with some ten million or 
more inhabitants, and 
whose fabulously rich 
capital was Cuzco. What 
heights the Incas might 
have attained, to what 
conquests they might 


THE INCA BRIDGE by 


i 
TRAVEL 


bare, of decorations or carving, and the vast incalculable. riche: 
they amassed were largely acquired as taxes or tribute from thei 
colonies. Much of the credit for civilization and art that ha 
been given to the Incas is really due the pre-Inca races, and the 
most beautiful pottery, the most wonderful ruins, the most per 
fectly preserved mummies, and: the finest tapestries and textile: 
which excite the wonder and admiration of modern artizans, ar 
pre-Inca and not Inca. 
It was in road building that the Incas reached their very highes 
pinnacle of engineering and of overcoming seemingly. insur- 
mountable obstacles. No race, not even the old Romans, ever ex 
celled, and few have evel 
equalled, the Incas in thi: 
respect. From Quito it 
Ecuador to Cuzco, anc 
hence: to central Chile 
stretched their principa 
thoroughfare, a twenty: 
foot paved road ove 
2000 miles in length 
And though this mar 
velous highway rat 
through the roughest 
most mountainous are; 
in all the New World th 
Incan engineers laid ou 
and constructed a roac 
that our modern en 
gineers, with all th 
power and _ labor-savin; 
devices and inventions o: 
our civilization to ai 
them, would: have har« 
work to. equal. Ther 
were endless, terrifi 
mountains to° cross, vas 
abysmal canyons to b 
spanned,’ peaks cappec 
with perpetual snow. t 
be surmounted, roarin; 
mountain torrents to b 
bridged, immense des 
erts to be traversed anc 
stupendous precipices t 
be scaled. But the Inca 
treated the peaks th 
canyons, the rivers, th 
Andean heights and thi 
trackless deserts a 
- though they’ had « beet 
non-existent. They tun 
nelled for miles throug 
the: solid ‘rock. The} 
filled ravines and can 
yons with solid masonry 
They cut shelves acros 
the faces of precipices 
They ascended the lof 
tiest divides by hair-pit 
turns and ‘S-shapec 
curves, and they spannec 
torrents and broad river: 
suspension _ bridge: 


have aspired,'to what de- The Inca bridge is a natural formation on the Incan highway, two thousand miles long, with fibre cables as thicl 
gree they might have which runs from Quito in Ecuador to Cuzco in Peru. This is one of the most astounding as g man’s body. A 


developed Bo _ pieces of road construction in the world. At given distances, from end to end of the road, 
e arts, ' indus the Incan builders erected stone pillars like milestones, and the road itself was paved with 


given distances apart 


tries and ‘even science, cut stone which was often overlaid with an asphalt-like surface. This road runs over from end to end of thei: 


had not the Dons :ar- 
rived on the scene, will 
never be known. The empire was in its infancy, barely five cen- 
turies old, when the ruthless Europeans destroyed it, and yet, in 
those five hundred years, it had advanced far more rapidly than 
European civilizations advanced during a like period. Builders 
and masons, rather than architects and sculptors; agriculturalists 
and herdsmen rather than idealists and scholars, the Incan races 
never produced the carvings, colorings and modelling, the ceramic 
arts, the intricate symbolic designs, the conventionalized patterns, 
the marvelous textiles and the metal work of the pre-Incan people. 

Many of their greatest cities were mere collections of rude 
adobe mud houses; their finest buildings were bare, or almost 


snow-capped mountains, bridges canyons, and traverses deserts. 


amazing highway, the 
erected stone pillars lik 
milestones, and they paved their road with cut stone, often overlaic 
with an asphalt-like surface. So well was the road constructed 
so enduring the work, that even today, after centuries of abandon 
ment, disuse and exposure to the elements, much of it remains it 
serviceable condition and is in daily use. Floods have under 
mined and destroyed the stupendous masses of fitted stone masonry} 
that filled ravines, but above the reach of the waters the struc 
ture still stands and clings to the mountain sides. Many of th 
bridges, with their centuries old cables anchored to solid rock 
pierced to receive them, are as strong as ever and are daily crossec 
(Continued on page 48) 


ANTELOPE IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Jthough they are nearly extinct in every other i i i i i i 

: er part of the country, antelope abound in Yellowstone National Park, which is the greatest wild animal 
jpreserve in the world. The Park was established in 1822, and since then its thirty-three hundred square miles of mountains and valleys have sheltered 
| herds. of deer, bison, moose and elk, along with bear, big-horn mountain sheep, eagles, wild ducks and geese. 


A LITTLE KNOWN TRAIL OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


| 


if LTHOUGH exploring is not my profession, I believe I have 
: ‘7 discovered the missing link in the Grand Highway. I am 
'* ~~ so firm in this belief that I carved my initials'on a stately 
‘pine eighty-five hundred feet above sea level. 

It all happened while I was spending my vacation in a small 
city in southeastern Idaho when all the summer sports had been 
exhausted in that particular little town, and people were beginning 
to get on one another’s nerves, my own included. In short I 
wanted adventure and, perhaps, exploration, if you please. 

Then, like an answer to a letter written to Santa Claus, came 
an invitation to join a camping party in the Idaho section of 

Yellowstone Park. Few people, even pleasure-seeking travelers, 
know that there is an Idaho section, and I was anxious to see it. 

Despite the heat of the August weather down in the valley 
we were told to bring plenty of blankets and heavy clothing. 
Early one morning we loaded our truck with all the requirements 
for living ten days in the open, since nothing could be purchased 
once we had left the last farmer’s home in the settled region, 
and started out. The road as far as Cave Falls is in such con- 
dition as to permit the passage of light cars, and our party, which 
numbered ten, was enabled to ride comfortably using two ‘small 
trucks. Prior to last year there was little more than a trail which 

‘permitted only the use of wagons and horses. 

Instead of following the_old beaten route from Ashton to Yel- 
lowstone, thick ‘with the dust of many tourists, we drove east 
and then north through the great golden grain belt. 

The country is rolling and upon the little hills the grain sways 
-and nods in the breeze reminding one of waving gold in the sun- 
light. It is a dry farming community where, because of the 
experiments which the government has conducted in this char- 
acter of agriculture, the farmers are enabled to produce huge 
‘crops even though the rainfall each year is very slight. In many 
instances this method of tilling the soil is quite as satisfactory 
as in localities where there has been resort to irrigation. 

_ We reached the edge of the Targhee forest and, steadily climb- 
ing, the valley was swiftly left behind and we were lost in the 
‘pines. The first clearing we reached after leaving the grain belt 
offered a superb view of the Teton Range, twenty-five miles away. 
Mt. Moran, the highest of the three peaks, towers thirteen thou- 
‘sand seven hundred feet and is ctowned with snow throughout the 
entire year. 

The view along this route is considered the nearest approach to 
Swiss scenery to be found anywhere in the United States. Stand- 
ing within the shadow of these immense, jagged, peaks, I was 
awed by their strength and beauty. Only after being assured that 
‘there would be opportunity for other glimpses of these watchdogs 
of the ages, I permitted myself to be torn away and we took up 
our journey along the new Rankins road to Cave Falls. 

_ The distance from Ashton to Cave Falls is thirty-five miles. 
At Cave Falls the improved highway ends, but construction upon 
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NATIONAL PARK 


By Toussaint Dusois 


the remaining portion is now in progress and soon it will be 
possible to breakfast in Ashton and lunch at Old Faithful, travers- 
ing the distance over a thoroughly up-to-date road. 

To the east of the Teton Range in Wyoming lies the Jackson 
Hole country, wherein are laid the scenes of Owen Winston’s 
“The Virginian.” 

We pitched our camp in the midst of gigantic pines beside a 
clear spring. In front of us flowed Fall River, tumbling and 
splashing over the many colored rocks. We found this snow 
water stream well filled with native trout. Immediately we set 
about to prepare dinner. Pine knots and branches were quickly 
gathered and a fire started. The chuck wagon outfit was set up 
and while this work was in progress one of the members of our 
party with rod and line, which constituted an important part of 
our equipment, went to the river bank. Within fifteen minutes 
he returned bringing with him a string of beautiful rainbow trout 
which would have delighted the heart of any true disciple of 
Isaak Walton. i 

Following dinner we started up country to see Cave Falls. 
Where the new road ends was a natural arch of stone, forming a 
huge cave, and straight across the river was a natural dam about 
forty-five feet high. Over this the water rushed foaming white, 
sending rainbow spray as far as the opening of the cave. 

We climbed down into the cave and stood looking up at the 
falls, marvelling at the crashing torrent, and one of the more 
practical members of our party observed with regret that so much 
power and energy which might be applied to the uses of every- 
day life were being expended without result. Perhaps some day it 
will be practicable to harness this mighty waterfall and make it 
serve the purposes of civilization, but today it roars on unceas- 
ingly, simply an object of surpassing beauty.’ 

Early the following morning we took supplies and started up 
the trail, passing the Bechler ranger station and six miles over 
to the Bechler River. This river, which has its source in mount- 
ains that are covered with from twelve to fourteen feet of 
snow, winds in and out through a vast meadow.’ Here the elk 
and deer come in winter to feed, and game is plentiful. It is a 
paradise for the fishermen; the hunter, however, has his guns 
taken away at the ranger station, for all game is protected in the 
Park. 

Once a young hunter killed his first deer just over the boundary 
line in the Targhee Forest. The air was so clear that the ranger 
heard the report miles away at his station and came down on 
snow shoes to investigate. The hunter was so stunned by his first 
kill of big game that he stood there, not realizing that to drag 
his prey a few feet over the line into the Targhee Forest would 
save him from arrest. As it was, following his enthusiasm over 
his prize, he was subjected to the humiliation of having the 
deer as well as his hunting outfit taken from him, and was 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A SPANISH SHRINE IN. THE CAYAGAN VALLEY 


All through the Philippine Islands one finds traces of the old Spanish occupation, many of the shrines, such as the one on the left, dating from 

eighteenth century. Most of the native villages are squalid affairs, for the peasants are so ground down under the boot-heels of the caciques—who 

now raising the cry for Philippine independence in order that they may grind them more thoroughly—that they have little ambition to better their 

The islands are almost exclusively agricultural in their wealth which was set in the report of the Governor General for 1921 at five and a half mill 
dollars. The income of the average Filipino family of five persons is, however, only seventy dollars a year. 


WHAT ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES? 


America’s Responsibility in the Pacific—How Our Trust Has Been Betrayed—A Baby Convicted 
of Arson—The Rule of Fear of the Caciques 


A Review 


By Epwarp B. Hate 


ITH one clean sweep Miss Katherine Mayo has torn 
aside the curtain that has been adroitly hung between the 


American public and the truth about’ the Philippines. 
Miss Mayo has done well. 

The present writer is himself thoroughly experienced in govern- 
mental investigation, and he knows at first hand the dangers and 
difficulties that must inevitably be encountered. Miss Mayo’s 
own reputation in this field is beyond all question and her book * 
may be accepted as an authentic account of a set of conditions 
concerning which every citizen of the United States owes it to 
himself to be fully informed. There has been much agitation about 
the Philippines, chiefly as to whether or not they should be granted 
their independence. We are now able, literally for the first time, 
to inform ourselves as to the actual facts of the situation. Miss 
Mayo went to the Philippines to make an impartial investigation. 
She had no ax to grind. She went on her own initiative and 
paid her own way. She was under obligations to no one, except 
her obligation to herself to find out the truth and. to make it 
public. That task she has ably accomplished in a book that is 
courageous without being violent, and indignant without being 
prejudiced. Before quoting directly from the book itself it may 
be helpful briefly to summarize Miss Mayo’s findings. 

There are three human factors to be considered in any study 
of the Philippines. 
These are the Out- 
sider (once Spain 
and now the United 
States), the Caciques 
or moneyed class 
which bosses’ and 
from which the poli- 
ticians come, and the 
Tao or peasant who 
is vastly in the ma- 
jority so far as num- 
bers go, but who is 
at the mercy of those 
above him and who 
is preyed upon sys- 
tematically. The task 
that the Outsider 
must assume is to 


A PHILIPPINE HARBOR 


keep the Cacique from preying on the Tao and at the sa 
time to try to educate the Tao to the point where he is a 
to care for himself. Spain encouraged and fostered the feu 
system, supporting the Cacique class against the oppressed T 
but with the advent of the American administration which f 
lowed the war of 1898 conditions underwent a radical chan 
It must be borne in mind that the Cacique class are not m 
chants; they are politicians who make their living out of pc 
tics, a condition, for instance, that obtains in nearly all Sor 
American countries. America took over the islands, threw 
Cacique grafters out of office and filled the executive and admir 
trative positions with Americans, men who were expert in th 
work and ‘who were appointed for the sole reason that they w 
fitted to do the particular task to which they had been set. 1 
Tao rejoiced, for he soon discovered that for the first time in 
miserable history he was being treatly fairly and was given 
opportunity to develop. The Cacique, on the other hand, was fi 
astounded and then infuriated, for it rapidly became evident t 
his means of support, the chance to grow fat on the labor of th 
beneath him, had come to an end. Hence, we are confron' 
with this fact—the Tao does not want the United States to re 
its hold on the islands, for in the continuation of this hold ] 
his only security. ‘He has more independence now than he e 
dreamed was po: 
ble.:.. On/thesot! 
hand he fully reali: 
that he is unable 
maintain his in 
pendence unassist 
and that without » 
United States 
support him he vy 
at once come un 
the iron hand of | 
Cacique, his. old « 
pressor. The « 
for  independe: 
that is coming fr 
the Philippines toc 
is coming from 1 
Cacique and irc 
the Cacique only. | 


While the Philippine politicians, in the effort to get the control of the islands into their own hands, course the Cacig 


* The Isles of Fear/ claim that the archipelago has small vulnerability because there are no land boundaries, they omit wants the islan 


Katherine Mayo/Har- to mention the fact that they have a coast line to defend of nearly eleven thousand miles. Without 
court, Braceand Com- the United States to stand guard over this any great power could take over the Philippines with a 


given their in 


pany/New  York/ small fleet. The islands are incapable of their own defense and are equally incapable of adminis- pendence, for th 
1925/$3.50/ trating their own finances. Seven years of practical autonomy reduced the country to actual bankruptcy. means that they v 
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z given to him to play 
lucks and drakes with as 
a the past. ' His class 
jumbers six per cent of 
‘he total population, but 
yecause he controls the 
noney and because of 
is unscrupulousness and 
political, astuteness he 
mows that he is well able 
jo hold the other ninety- 
flour per cent where he 
jad them in the begin- 
jing. That ninety-four 
per cent knows it too, 
and. looks’ to the con- 
tinuation of American 
rule as its only salvation. 

The American admin- 
istration has rot had 
everything, all. its own 
way, however. From the 
very outset it has been 
continually hampered by 
the, petty conspiracies of 
the Caciques' who have 
managed to’ stir up con- 
siderable ‘trouble both 
abroad and at home. Lit- 
tle by little the Governor 
General has been shorn 
of the power. that ought 
rightfully to be his if he 
is to provide an efficient 
and just administration. 
Most of this shearing 
process took place during 
the régime of Governor General Harrison, 
the only Governor General we have sent 
to the islands upon whom we cannot look 
with pride. Governor General Harrison 
occupied himself in tearing down the con- 
structive work of his predecessors, begin- 
ning with Mr. Taft, and the administration 
of the islands today is still suffering from 
the evil effects of his work. The flat 
truth is that what the American adminis- 
tration of the Philippines needs is not less 
power, but more. Every inch that is con- 
ceded to native rule goes at once into the 
hands of the Caciques and is at once uti- 
lized to increase the misrule, injustice and 
oppression that has never been entirely 
wiped ‘out. ' 

The history of American administration 
in the Philippines can be divided into three 
periods—the Constructive, from 1900 to 
1913, the Destructive (under Harrison) 
from 1913 to 1921, and the Reconstructive, 
from 1921 ‘to the present time. It-was 
under Harrison that a Philippine Legisla- 
ture was formed to hamstring the progres- 
sive work of America in the islands, and 
this legislattire is today the chief retarding 
factor in the development of the archi- 
pelago. Why? Because it is in the hands 
of the Caciques, those who have deter- 
mined ‘that America’s work shall be a 
failure. To release our hold on the Philip- 
pines at this time or in the near future 
would be directly to betray a-trust that 
we voluntarily assumed. The facts point 
to this beyond all question. 

While this resume conveys only very 
inadequately the scope of Miss Mayo’s 
work it may be more illuminating to quote 
from the book itself. Miss Mayo says: 

“The political unit in the Philippine 
Islands is the little cacique—the small local 
boss. This is the keystone fact in the 


interchange. 


sisters gossip and drink their tea. 


MARKET DAY IN A COASTAL VILLAGE 


As in all native markets, no matter in what part of the world, the day is eventful not 

only because of the business to be transacted, but because of the opportunity for social 

The ladies gossip and smoke their cigars, much as their more civilized 

The tao or peasant has little cash with which to buy, 

his earnings being taken from him by his self-appointed over-lord, the cacique, so that 

most of the exchange on market day is in kind. The oppression exercised by the cacique 
over the tao is almost feudal in its character and intensity. 


The Igorotes, the people of the mountains, have 
some strange customs. If a debutante wants to 
make a leap-year proposal she indicates the fact 
by stealing the brass belt that encircles the waist 
of the: object of her infatuation. These mountain 
tribes hate the Filipino of the lowlands who fears 
them in turn. They do not want independence 
under Filipino rule, but they are very willing to 
continue under the administration of an American 
Governor, providing that Governor is of the stamp 
of General Wood. The loyalty of the Igorotes to 
the United States is profound. 
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make-up of  Filipino- 
conceived control. 

“The little cacique 
takes his orders from one 
a size bigger than’ he. 
And so on up to the seats 
of the Big Caciques in 
Manila. Much as in 
Tammany’s plan, but 
with an essential differ- 
ence. 

“Voters there are, but 
an idea of the probable 
independence of their 
ballots may be derived 
from what is later to be 
said on such topics as 
usury, peonage and the’ 


channels and possible 
strength of public 
opinion. 


“To picture to your- 
self the figure of the lit- 
tle cacique, you ‘must 
first deliver your mind 
from the treacherously 
recurring subconscious 
idea that he is a brown- 
skinned New England 
squire living in a tropical 
Lexington or Concord. 

“Because he is not, 
and does not. He is the 
local political boss, who 
lives, unless he is an 
absentee boss, in the bet- 
ter house of a very pretty 
village or a barrio.+ 

“The barrio, like the village, is mainly 
composed of one- or two-roomed shacks, 
whose walls and roofs are made of 
screens woven of grass or palm-leaves 
neatly lashed upon slender bamboo frames. 
The shacks, whose life is from two to three 
years, are single-storied and stand high on 
stilts. This arrangement not only keeps 
them relatively dry, in raintime, but also 
gives an open storage place beneath. Here 
are kept, beside the big basket of rice on 
which the family subsists, the cook-pot, the 
wooden plough, the two or three fowls, and 
also the carabao? and the pony, if the 
household is so rich as to possess them. 

“No sanitation exists, and the invariable 
pig, although ultimately eaten, is main- 
tained primarily to serve for the nonex- 
istent closet. No other provision is made 
either for sewage disposal or for the pig’s 
support. His hip bones almost cut through 
his skin. He is always starving. His 
hunger, in the intervals of his duties, often 
drives him into the highway, which he 
clogs. His sides cave in and all his ribs pro- 
trude. In every way piteous and embarrass- 
ing, he is the adjunct of every home, and is 
to be found as certainly in the skirts of the 
city of Manila as throughout the provinces. 

“Anywhere from five to fifteen persons, 
adult and children, may inhabit these’ one- 
or two-room dwellings. The rooms may 
be eight by ten feet square. At night 
every aperture will be shut tight to keep 
away the malignant spirits that fill night 
air. But by day the screens are pushed 


1The whole territory of the Philippines, re- 
gardless of population, is divided into muni- 
cipalities. A barrio is a segment of a munici- 
pality. This is the Spaniard’s arrangement. 

2A water-buffalo, the draft animal of the 
Philippines. 
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back from the 
windows, and all 
the simple inti- 
macies of life 
are laid bare to 
the passer-by 
including the in- 
evitable noontide 
hunting — parties 
co-operately 
conducted 
through the fam- 
ily’s hair. 
“Sh-eimie! may 
be a new-fangled 
artesian well in 
the barrio. But 
even if there is, 
many are. the 
ancient uses of a 
little drainage- 
ditch beside the 
highway. Here, 
within a space of 
fifty yards, I 
have seen women 
laundering — gar- 
ments, women 
washing dishes, 
women scrub- 
bing meat for 
the pot, a man 
washing a dog, a 
pig nuzzling, and 
several naked 
youngsters kick- 
ing up the mud, 
while others 
dipped drinking 


AN IGOROTE DOG MARKET 


TRAVES 


paid their ma 
six round brig! 
silver pesos 
three dollar 
American- 
much money. § 
that the tao wei 
home to hi 
shack treadir 
on clouds. Ar 
after he _ he 
handed the trea 
ure to his wif 
the pair sat la 
into the nigh 
planning ar 
dreaming abo 
the wonders 
should brir 
forth. 

“But the nev 
of those si 
pesos someho 
leaked out int 
the barrio. Lil 
flame on oil 
flew, swift to tl 
presidente’s 
ears. 

‘* W hereupo 
the presiden 
sent for the te 
and, without re: 
sons giver 
threw him int 
jail. 

“In jail, the 
the wretche 
man _ cowere 


water in earthen [t would be a vast error to think that because the Igorote considers the dog a pleasing article of diet he is silent, uncon 
vessels for a savage. Indeed it is generally admitted that he is on a higher level than the lowlander Filipino. The plaining, half 


household use. 
‘The people 


Through incredible hardships 


Igorotes have been oppressed by the Filipino caciques or politicians for years, and these same self-consti- dead with shape 
tuted “patriots” have vowed the extermination of the men of the mountains. ) 
they have retained their belief in the justice of the United States to which they are willing to entrust their 


less fear. Unti 


of the barrio lot, but if the islands as a whole are granted independence they demand that they shall have autonomy the time bein 


speak a certain 
dialect—one of a 


possible eighty-odd. They know no. other tongue. And the con- 
fines of the little field in which its dialect is spoken are the 
confines of any barrio’s knowledge of the world. 

“Tenants of the cacique for the most part, and tillers of his 
soil, the people work fairly steadily, considering the, facts that 


all are undernourished, that over 
eighty per cent have worms and that 
their economic outlook is dull. Their 
congenital passion for gambling would 
of itself be enough to keep them. al- 
ways in debt, and practically every 
barrio of any size has. its cock-pit— 
which, by the way, is in far better re- 
pair than its rickety skeleton church. 
The women may be credited with what- 
ever is done in the way of conserving 
of funds, but barrio people are doing 
well when they pass from crop to crop 
without a starvation interval between. 

“Six pesos*’—three American dol- 
lars—is the average family’s entire in- 
come for a fortnight. And how big 
six pesos can look may be gleaned 
from a narrative related by. Major- 
General E. B. Babbitt, U. S. A., of a 
personal experience in the Islands. 

“General Babbitt one day conceived 
the idea that he would like to go a- 
fishing. So, being in Manila, he picked 
up a friend and rode out to a promising 
spot in Laguna Province, where he 
bargained with a tao fisherman. Two 
good days the party spent, and in the end 
~ A peso equals fifty cents gold. 


for themselves. 


for him and said: 


One may still see, on occasion, an Igorote medicine man 
communing with his tribal spirits. When the American 
authorities instituted a health campaign among the moun- 
tain tribes the doctors had to pose as magicians before 
the natives would permit themselves to be treated. Never- 
theless, once their confidence had been won, they handed 
themselves over body and soul to their new friends. 


enough, th 
presidente sen 


“Tt appears that you are a very evil fellow. You are a rok 
ber—a bandit. What have you to say?’ 

“The tao stammered out his protestation. 

“ “But the Americans say you are a bandit, and you must b 


shot,’ the presidente went on. 

“The tao wept. The presidente por 
dered, with deep-ribbed brow and in 
trospective eyes. Finally he spoke: ‘J 
is true that. these Americans are 
rough and violent people. But I am > 
cacique. I am boss of the barrio. 
have, of course, much power. A wa 
might be found .. . but, no!’ 

“The tao implored, fawning. 

““No —no— it is impossible. I 
would cost too much—Now, if I ha 
six pesos—if there were any way 0 
getting six pesos—I might be able t 
arrange it—to buy the Americans off. 

““May it please your honor—sen 
and call my wife,’ moaned the tao 
beating his hands on his breast. 

“The wife came hastily to the prest 
dencia.’. Together the pair took dis 
tracted counsel, while the president 
waited, solemn and aloof. 

““May it please your honor—I havi 
six pesos—just six pesos in the work 
—I will run and bring them—’ th 
woman finished, crushed. 

“So the cacique received the siz 


4 Head man, mayor. 
5 Town hall. 
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| “Two days later 
‘the great man sent 
jfor the prisoner. 
‘I have bought off 
the Americans. It 
gigas very difficult. 
|You are lucky,’ he 
said. ‘And yet—I 


can trust these 
‘Americans. If they. 
‘come back and. find — 
| you here there is no ,} 
telling. They | 
| might atic he le 
lg Lhe ‘tao shook 
/again with fear— 
even as he was meant 
|to do. And, still 
shaking, thanked 
the cacique humbly, - 
_picked up his wife 
and his bolo, and de- 
_ parted in haste to the 
‘mountains, there to 
become in good earn- 
est a robber of way- 
farers and all unpro- 
tected folk, 
ip The bottom 
_ cacique is the ultimate, natural and essential channel through which 
his own bosses, in their ascending series, reach and control the 
bottom dog. He is the interpreter, to the barrio, of anything that 
it sees or hears outside its own domestic life. Much the same 
might be said of a Tammany Hall ward boss. But there is also 
a difference: The cacique rules, not by favor, but by fear—by the 
blind, black tyranny of fear. And the docile ignorance of the 
masses is his strength. How complete that ignorance can be 
would scarcely be grasped through generalities. 

“Mr. A. W. Prautch, Chief of the Rural Credit Division, 
Bureau of Agriculture, is one of the few American officials left 
in the Philippine Government. Mr. Prautch’s life is spent in 
journeyings to and’ fro around the provinces on errands of help. 

“One day it happened that Mr. Prautch, traveling in Ilocos 
Norte in company with the Governor of that province, came 
to the town of San Nicolas on the China Sea. Together the 
two men went first to the presidencia. There, while the Gover- 
nor talked with the presidente and“his assembled official staff, the 
American went strolling 
about the building to see 
what might be seen. 
“The first thing that 
particularly struck his 

attention was a wretched, 

hopeless-looking woman | 
with a small child wail- . 
ing in her arms, crouched » 
on the bare floor of the 

jail. Ge ee tit 

“Now, the jail being 
not only under the presi- ’ 
dencia roof, but also, at 
the moment, under the 
Provincial | Governor’s 
“nose, it was easy for Mr. 

Prautch to direct the 


ance. 


‘Provincial Governor’s 
eyes that way. 
— “Took! murmured 


the American, quietly 
nudging his companion. 
‘See that woman hug- 
ging the sick baby yon- 


YANKEE BASEBALL IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The growth of American influence has by no means been confined merely to academic development. 
Football is.entirely too strenuous for the climate of the islands, but baseball has found a ready accept- 
Even among the head-hunters, the tug-of-war has been substituted, as a test of strength, for 
the old-time warefare in which superiority was measured by the number of heads each tribe managed 
to remove from the other. The Filipino has been avid in adopting the surface characteristics of 
the western world, but inwardly he has changed very little in the twenty-five years of occupation. 


RICE CULTIVATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Rice is the one staple food of the islands—its life’s prime necessity. No one can dispute 
that the annual rice crop is the fruit, never of great planters’ investments, but always of 
the combined efforts of the poor. Yet, thanks to a law of Filipino manufacture, the poor 
are not permitted to profit by their labor, for they are held in constant thrall to the cacique 
class which, through a system of peonage and usury, sees to it that, no matter how hard 
they work and no matter how much they produce, the peasants make nothing. The only 
existing force to militate against such a condition is that of a continued occupation of the 
islands by the United States. 


Sih 


“gg der in the cell. She 
looks as though she 
had lost her last 
friend. You might 
ask why she is there.’ 

‘“The Governor 
complied. 

"Kh? said the 
presidente, “yes. It 
shall be explained. 
The woman is there 
to take care of the 
baby.’ 

““But why is the 
baby there?’ 

“ “Ah! replied the 
presidente again, ‘let 
‘us see.— Yes. The 
baby is there. because 
he is guilty of crime. 
The crime of arson.’ 

““The Governor 
tunned: (to. Mir. 
Prautch in bewilder- 
ment. ‘Impossible!’ 
he exclaimed. 

“ Let's. ask: fiir, 
ther,’ urged Prautch. 

“And so, bit by 
bit, the tale came out, 
drawn by the Gover- 
nor’s questions. 

“The woman, it 
appeared, was the 
wife of. a, poor 
laborer. One day 
when the man was 
off in the fields working, the woman climbed down the ladder 
of the shack and went to look for faggots to boil the evening rice. 
The baby, then just learning to creep, remained alone in the room. 
The baby was supposed to show discretion. 

“What he did do, seemingly, was to hitch his way over to the 
fire-pot and pull out a pretty red ember. After which it would 
be a matter of minutes, no more, before the whole little nipa- 
palm shack would blaze. The neighbors rescued the baby. But 
the house—which by the way belonged to the laborer and his 
wife and was all they owned in the world—the house on golden 
wings had vanished into the sun before the poor mother came 
back. ; 

“Meantime, the police, running quickly, reported to the town 
authorities that a house had been burned. . 

“A house has been burned? Why, then,’ said the authori- 
ties, ‘there must be a trial. Tomorrow bring the people before the 
Justice of the Peace.’ 

“And so it was done, duly and in order. 

“Who set this house 
— on fire? asked the Jus- 
| tice of the Peace. 

“Tf it please your 
honor, the baby,’ said the 
neighbors. ‘It must have 
been the baby. Nobody 
else was there.’ 

“Then,” continued the 
Justice, ‘the perpetractor 
being found, it becomes 
a question of motive: 
Why did the baby set the 
house on fire?’ 

“Nobody can tell,’ 
said the neighbors. ‘No- 
body was there.’ 

““But’—and the mag- 
istrate became severe— 
‘this is a trial, remember. 
We have found the of- 
fender. Now, we are 
obliged to find his mo- 
tive. That comes next. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 


Director-General, Pan-American 
nion 


CLUB NOTES 


In spite of the lateness of the vacation 
season July was another record month for 
the Information Bureau. Hundreds of 
queries from members asking for every 
possible type of information relative to 
trips at home and abroad were received 
and answered. It was a difficult task, 
but the Bureau is proud of having’ stood 
the test. Indeed, it is asking for more, 
and any members who are planning late 
vacations and who desire information can 
get it if they will write in to the Bureau. 
The one request is that the questions be 
specific. 


WHICH EUROPEAN CITIES ARE 
FAVORED BY AMERICANS? 


German cities are comparing notes on 
which place attracted the largest number 
of American visitors last year. Some 
European cities, like Paris and London, 
registered one hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans and up during 1924, many of whom 
stayed but a few days. Baden-Baden an- 
nounces that over two thousand Americans 
remained there longer than one week. 
Weisbaden counted two thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-two Americans, which was 
beaten only by six thousand three hun- 
dred French visitors, who, of course, had 
but a few miles to travel to reach there. 


WHEN A TAX IS A TREAT 


Americans often get an exaggerated 
idea of the manner in which European 
countries are reported to tax tourists, 
when the amount and purpose of the tax 
is not mentioned. If a Spaniard or any 
foreigner comes to America, the American 
government taxes him eight dollars, but 
when the American tourist goes to Spain 
the sojourn tax can be as low as twenty- 
five cents. and the proceeds are devoted to 
charity. Spain is one of the countries of 
Europe, where tourists agree it is a treat 
to pay the tax, for there is spread before 
him in exchange for his quarter the 
glories of Seville, Toledo, Granada, 
Malaga, Madrid, and Valencia, than which 
no finer holiday haunts are known. 


WINDMILLS AND CHIMES TO 
REMAIN IN HOLLAND 


Holland is to keep its thousands of 
windmills and restore its carillon concerts 
of former days. The threatened destruc- 
tion of the windmills by the intrusion of 
modern machinery has been checked by 
the organization of a society, called “Da 
Hollandsche Molen” (The Dutch Mills) 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
evin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


supported by the artists, architects and 
others of the country, who have persuaded 
the government to issue an order pro- 
hibiting the demolition of windmills. Sim- 
ilarly, another society is busy restoring to 
the old towns the ancient carillon con- 
certs of the chimes of many renowned 
bells and towers, in the belief that Hol- 
land is more attractive to tourists if these 
ancient matters of-charm to the eye and 
the ear are preserved. 


“SEE EUROPE NEXT— 
YOUNG MAN” 


Foreign travel does not, it appears, 
make a strong appeal to the youth of 
Paris, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris is seeking to combat this stay-at- 
home disposition. Twenty-five years ago 
this body founded traveling scholarships 
which were intended to enable young men 
who were about to start a commercial 
career, to see how foreign countries or- 
ganize and conduct their businesses. 
There was however, a clause in the con- 
ditions of gift that left the holder of a 
scholarship free to remain in his own 
country if he preferred, and it seems that 
most of the winners profit by the clause 
and confine their traveling to France. The 
Paris Chamber of Commerce therefore 
applied to the Prefect of the Seine to 
change the regulations of the scholarships 
and oblige holders to study abroad. The 
change has now been made and the next 
batch of young men who win scholarships 
will have to pack their bags and set forth 
in earnest to foreign climes to lay the 
foundation of their commercial careers: 


WHERE YOU STAY OUT OF BED 
TO SEE -DHE SIGHTS 


When the great Hindu poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was in Stockholm, he 
made a practice of rising a couple of 
hours after midnight to watch and medi- 
tate in the glow and everchanging lights 
of the heavens, as they broke over the 
city—a spectacle to one, used to the dark 
nights of India, that was a never-failing 
source of delight and wonder. The Stock- 
holmer loves his city, the Queen of the 
Baltic, he calls it, but this is hardly 
adequate to tell of the combined majesty 
and beauty that night and day flush the 
noble features of this city of islands. The 
other day, a new beauty filled the city. 
At high noon, the city began to broadcast 
to all amateur radio stations in the King- 
dom the melodious City Hall chimes, and 
the remotest villages now share with the 
city the music of the hours. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Bale 
Harry A. Franck — 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


SEE ‘EVERYTHING: BUT Sie 
INSIDE OF A MOSQUE 
IN MOROCCO 


‘Visitors to Morocco can see every 
thing in the country except the inside o 
a Mosque,” said M. Leon Barety, Presi 
dent of the Commission of Moroccai 
Affairs, speaking before the America 
Club in Paris, the other evening. He fur 
ther stated, “France has, in her part o 
Morocco, followed a policy, not of assim 
ilation but of association with the nativ 
population, building the modern besid 
the ancient to preserve the picturesqu 
aspect of the country. It has not onl: 
given the Moslem population complete re 
ligious liberty, but has also inculcated ; 
respect for their religion among all Euro 
peans who visit the country. ... Thi 
has been largely the work of Marsha 
Lyautey, who has not excepted even him 
self from the strict decree that no Euro 
pean should attempt to visit a mosque 
After his recent serious illness, durin; 
which prayers for his speedy recover 
were said in all the mosques of Moroccc 
he was invited to visit one of the principa 
mosques by the Moroccan chiefs. But h 
refused to accept so that he might no 
create a precedent.” 


AIRSHIPS LEAVE EVERY 
TWO MINUTES 


Illustrating how much farther advance: 
Europe is than America in the matter o 
airship travel, it is announced in Triest 
that on Fair days airships will leav 
every two minutes. It is a common prac 
tice of tourists to “take a spin” in the ait 
at less than two dollars a trip, in mucl 
the same way in which Americans at hom 
“take a constitutional” before lunch. -Th 
trips go around the hilly city, over th 
famous Castella Miramare and back ove 
the harbor. Some of the tourist air trip 
from Trieste extend to the famous resor 
at Abazzia, sixty miles away. 


AN AMERICAN SHRINE IN SPAIN 


Spain has just given signal and roya 
honor to Washington Irving, by opening 
a house in his name where American 
will always find a welcome. The Marqui 
de la Vega Inclan says, “We hope t 
establish houses similar to that in hono 
of Washington Irving’s memory in all th 
important cities of Spain, so that Amer 
icans visiting Spain may feel perfectly a 
home.” King Alfonso participated in thi 
inauguration, 
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T0 EGYP iM January 16. 1926, with Prof, 
Albert E, Bailey—his eleventh Egyptian party. 
Abu Simbel. Camp in the Fayum. 


ROUND THE WORLD january 6, 1926, 


yee ke K. Peck. Visit the ‘daspotled hin- 
terland. Motor 1200 miles in Java. 


TO MISSION FIELDS in te tar. rast, 


| September 25, 1926, with Dr. Harlan P. Beach, 


oa greatest authority on Interdenominationa 


70 THE HOLY LAND April 3 1926, with 


Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A Churchmen's 
Pilgrimage with objectives primarily religious. 


10 NORTH AFRICA Rebruary | 25, 1926, 


ith Albert Kelsey, ean Unique route 
Inetuding Biskra, ae nly, ates following the 
blossoms in Sicily and 
TEMPLE TOURS 
447-F Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Like the Fabled Voyage 
of King Solomon’s Fleet! 


A six months’ trip for you to the 
ends of the earth—for only 3c a day! 


ERE is a remarkable plan 
H that enables you to enjoy 

every thrill of globe-trotting 
—yet never leave your fireside! The 
Round-the-World Society, through 
its unique travel plan, makes this 
amazing experience possible. 

This is a nationwide organization 
of men and women in whose hearts 
beat the restless urge of travel. 
Though business and home cares 
withhold from them the joy of the 
actual journey, they havediscovered 
in this novel plan a new way to sat- 
isfy their longings for the romance of 
strange lands and distant scenes. 


Start Your Trip Around 
the World Today 


The Society has commissioned 
Elmer D. Raymond, veteran globe 
trotter and accomplished writer, to 
carry all its members with him on a 
trip around the world that will take 
years to complete. Twice a week 
during his long years of voyaging, 
Mr. Raymond sends you a double- 
page letter vividly describing the 
scenes, the people, the customs of 
the metropolis or hamlet where he is 
at the moment. 

Imagine the joy of receiving two 
such fascinating travel letters every 
week for six months! You will 
spend countless hours of happiness 
in reading and re-reading these glo- 
rious letters that bring into your 
home the glamour of strange lands. 
And what a thrill you will get, for 
each letter will bear the strange for- 
eign postage stamp that has brought 
it from the ends of the earth into 
your home! 


From the North Pole to the 
Cape of Good Hope 


Of course you may begin your six 
months’ journey whenever you wish. 
But surely you will be glad to share 
in the rare delights of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s present trip, which dupli- 
cates the fabled voyage of King 
Solomon’s fleet. 

Join. Mr. Raymond now as he 
returns from the icy seas beyond 
bleak Spitzbergen. Then travel with 


him through picturesque Norway 
and Sweden, into forbidden Rus- 
sia, through the new nations of 
northern Hurope and classic 
Italy. 

Crossing the Mediterranean, 
you go through Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco; 
through Gi- 
braltar, Spain 
and Portugal. 
At Lisbon, you 
board a coast- 
wise steamer 
and travel 
down the 
west coast of 
Africa, stop- 
ping at many 
of its almost 
unknown 
ports. 


Around 
Africa to 
Egypt and 

the Holy Land 


At the mouth of the Congo 
you detour into the heart of the 
equatorial jungles. You continue 


your trip until you reach Capetown, . 


to spend Christmas under the blis- 
tering sun of the African summer. 
Then you go to the Kimberly dia- 
mond mines, to Madagascar, Mo- 
zarobique and Zanzibar, which you 
may reach in time to see the total 
eclipse of the sun. 

From Zanzibar your journey is 
continued up the east coast of Africa 
into the Gulf of Aden to Jibuti, 
where you will go into strange Abys- 
sinia, through the Sudan and Egypt 
to Arabia and the Holy Land. 


Less Than 3c a Day 


Truly this is an adventure that 
you cannot afford to miss. You 
will want to read about Bolshevik 
Leningrad, of buried Pompeii and 
Carthage, of tumultuous Morocco, 
of strange Abyssinia, of Tutankha- 
men’s tomb, Jerusalem, Mecca and 
of all the other great and strange 
places that Mr. Raymond will trav- 
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Round-the-World Society 
220 West 40th Street, Dept. 59, N. Y. C. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Round-the 
World Society for six months. 
to receive 52 letters, two each week, and at least 
12 pictures to be sent by Mr. Raymond. Tam 
also to receive a large map of the world and a 
loose-leaf binder. 
membership and 25c¢ to cover part of the packing 
and delivery costs of the binder. 
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erse inhis journey 
from the North 
Pole to the Cape 
of Good Hope 
and around 
Africa. 


Though this 
unique plan offers 
you so much ad- 
venture and ro- 
mance, it is yours 
for a mere trifle. A six months’ 
membership in the Round-the- 
World Society entitles you to 
receive 52 entertaining letters (each 
bearing the stamp of the country 
in which it was mailed) and at 
least 12 pictures. ‘To preserve your 
letters and pictures as a permanent 
record you are given, at no extra 
cost, a handsome, gold-stamped, 
loose-leaf binder and a 9x 15 map 
of the world. And for all this you 
need pay only $5.00 (less than 3¢ a 
day for your six months’ trip) plus 
25c to cover part of the cost to pack 
and mail the binder. 


Begin your six months’ journey 
now beneath the shadow of the 
North Pole, and continue it until 
you have passed through the new 
nations of EHastern Europe, across 
classic Italy, through Tunis, Al- 
geria, Morocco, down the west coast 
of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope 
and up the east coast to Abyssinia, 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Clip 
the coupon and mail it at once. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD SOCIETY, Dept. 59 
220 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Bermuda, Bahama, Cuba, Jamaica’-— and 
on the longer cruises, Panama, Venezuela 
and the glorious “Caribbees”. Write for 
full information about these splendid 
“winter vacation” cruises. 
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TRAVEL 


NOTES on the NEW YORK THEATRE 


The Garrick Gaieties—Garrick. 
In more than twenty years of theater- 
going, five of which have been spent 
in dramatic criticism, we have not 
seen a single review, English or Amer- 
ican, that could quite equal the pres- 
ent show given by the Junior Guild 
at the Garrick. Here is what a re- 
view ought to be, and_ practically 


never is. The music: is charming. 
The lines are really clever (and 
moreover can be understood). And 


finally the review has the topical 
quality that gives it tone, and prevents 
it from being merely another summer 
show on the outskirts of Broadway. 
The. Junior Guild, members of the 
well-known Younger Generation who 
usually act as a chopping-block for 
their elders, announced that they 
wanted to put on a show of their own. 
Consequently, they have not only put 
it on, but they have put it over. Philip 
Loeb, who directed the production, is 
probably entitled to the lion’s share 
of the credit, although the two out- 
standing performances are those of 
June Cochrane, who is attractive 
enough to throw a monastery into 
convulsions,: and Sterling Holloway, 
who is funny enough to give a nun- 
nery hysterics. As a matter of fact, 
however, it really isn’t fair to single 
out star performers. The whole cast 
is good. There isn’t a bare spot. The 
production has all the charm, vitality 
and enthusiasm of youth, but none of 
its rawness. The work is finished, 
polished. Ziegfeld, Dillingham et al. 
ought to see the Garrick Gaieties and 
find out what a review can be when 
it is a real review. The skit on the 
recent farce at Dayton is very funny, 
and the burlesque of Fata Morgana is 
uproarious. The music by Richard 
Rodgers is consistently pleasing, and 
Lorenz Hart has made the lyrics not 
only lyrical but intelligible in the bar- 
gain. Eleanor Shaler does an exceed- 
ingly difficult and clever bit of work 
with a scarf dance, and Edith Meiser 
displays a delicate sense of satire that 
the American theater sadly needs. The 
Garrick Gaieties is, to this reviewer 
at any rate, an unqualified success. 


The Grand Street Follies—Neigh- 
borhood, The third edition of “The 
Grand Street Follies” is, as usual, one 
of the most entertaining reviews the 
city has to offer. The light touch of 
amateurishness only emphasizes the 
burlesque nature of the review and 
adds to its charm. These clever 


players manage to travesty all { 
year’s Broadway successes, and mé 
an incident of the news. “The W 
Duck of the Eighteenth Century,” 
burlesque of the recent revivals 
Restoration plays, and the Gala P 
formance of the Opera “L’irland 
Rosa Dell’ Abie” are perhaps the hi 
spots of the evening. Agnes Morg 
who is responsible for the unroa 
ously clever book; Albert Carr 
Lily Lubell, and Sadie Sussman, © 
principal players, carry off the hone 


Don Q—Globe. It is in such f 
tastic melodramas as this that 
movies prove their value as the vehi 
of an original dramatic art. It wo 
be hard to find a script more pacl 
with incredible romance and activ 
The illusion of reality lent by 
screen makes capital entertainment 
me this preposterously heroic Spar 
tale. 


Aloma of the South Seas—Ly 


_It may be that the popularity 


Atoma is in part attributable to 
pictures of dusky and _ unador 
young women who are to be seen 
the hoardings about town, but sut 
no one who attends the play, fr 
whatever. motive, can. leave un 
pressed by the highly moral tone 
the text. Here we suspect are utte 
more noble sentiments than have b 
heard in any other theater these { 
twenty years. The play is all ak 
Bob Holden who has lost his f: 
in “women” and wanders about 

of His British Majesty’s possess! 
blaspheming against the fair sex. 

drinks—copiously—and is gener 
obnoxious. But his moral fibre is 
weakened. So when the lovely, 

for the moment frail, Aloma av. 
her love for him, he spurns 

ignoble thoughts which come into 
mind and offers marriage. It me 
ruin and ostracism for him but i 
The Nobler Way. But of course 
old love providentially turns up \ 
a brute of a husband who is e 
more providentially killed between 
second and third acts. Of course 
white woman claims her own (Eas 
East, you know) and Aloma is | 
weeping but consolable, in the a 
of her somewhat bloodthirsty 

high-minded native lover. There 

magnificent thunder-storm in the 

ond act, and there are three a 
young ladies who dance at 

moments. Bab 


NATIONAL PARK NOTES 


Surveys for the construction of 
roads in the Hawaii National Park 
are now in progress, according to a 
radiogram just received at the De- 
partment of the Interior. The park 
is in three separate tracts of land, 
two of them lying on the Island of 
Hawaii, and it is to locate a road 
connecting these two areas, known as 
the Kilauea and Mauna Loa sections, 
that the present surveys are being 
made. At the time the message was 
sent Superintendent Boles of 
Hawaii National Park, Engineer 
Kittredge of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and Professor Jaggar, the 
eminent volcanologist, were on the 
summit of Mauna Loa, an active 
volcano whose steaming crater rises 
13,675 feet above sea level. In the 
comparatively recent past this volcano 
has erupted every five or ten years, 
sometimes at the summit and oftener 
at weakened places in its sides. 

Reports being received at the De- 
partment of the Interior from Na- 
tional Park field officers indicate that 
this season’s tourist travel to the 
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the , 


national parks promises to exceed 
preceding records. Some of the p: 
report an increase in travel thus 
of more than sixty per cent over 
year. 

Despite exaggerated reports 
seismic disturbances in the R« 
Mountain region, the number of ° 
tors to the Yellowstone National P 
Wyoming, is greatly in excess of 
number for the same period in 
preceding year. 

With the opening of Crater I 
National Park in Oregon, and M 
McKinley National Park, Alaska 
July 1st, all of the national parks 
now open to visitors. 

The installation of a bus line 
tween the Pinnacles National M 
ment, California, and the town of ] 
lister, thirty-eight miles away, 
been announced by the Departs 
of the Interior. As Hollister is 
nearest rail point to the monun 
the operation of the motor stages 
make it possible for many rail 1 
elers to see the pinnacles. 
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The 
CRUISES 
‘SUPREME 


Every time your cashier hands a pay envelope 19 2 6. 
to an injured employee who has been laid off for a 
ie weeks, your costs go up another notch. Why not 
let us fill these non-productive pay envelopes? 
You can figure on a definite premium rate for in- 
surance, instead of a contingent expense for acci- 
dents. You can be certain of reliable service if 
you consult our nearest agent about this. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT : 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. ie 


rama; each country is visited at a time 
The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company of the year when climatic as well as 


and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write other conditions offer their greatest 
practically every form of insurance except life attraction. 


Re HOnE 


Sailing Eastward from New York Jan. 14th 


on the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


As to ship, equipment, management, cuisine, service 
and value this world cruise stands beyond compare. 


An exceedingly complete World Cruise Guide Book, 
depicting the full itinerary is now ready; let us send 


you a copy. 
CONNECTICUT Fares are fully inclusive and cover all shore excursions. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


on the White Star “Ship of Splendor”’ 


“HOMERIC” 


the largest, most modern, most replete and most 
luxurious steamer sailing to the Mediterranean: 


From New York January 23rd 


Supreme in every detail: in the superb specially char- 
tered ship; in the cruise management and in the enter- 
tainments aboard and ashore. 


HARTFORD, 


A Vacation Cruise 


for Early Fall 


O HAVANA! Six wonderful days at sea—four colorful days 
amid the sparkle and fascinations of this gay foreign capital. 
Modern luxurious steamers. Deck sports, dancing and im- 

promptu social gatherings. 

In Havana, free sightseeing tours in seven-passenger cars to interest- 
ing places in and about the city—gay night life—historic places— 
beautiful buildings—time..for shopping, independent sightseeing, 
Opera and sports. 

17-day tours, including accommodations at hotel on shore, $200. 
Fares to Mexico City including meals and berth on steamer and 
rail trips between Vera Cruz and Mexico City, one way $105; round 
trip $185. Stopover in Havana if desired without additional charge. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with local agent or address as below. 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone John 4600 


The itinerary covers the widest field of 
worth-while points, including sixteen 
days in Egypt (Holy Land); optional 
visits to Paris and London on the home- 
ward trip; also stop - over privileges. 


Cook’s Fleet of Nile Steamers and Dahabeahs stands 
foremost on that river. 


Write or call and let us tell you more! 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


10 DAY: S 


: ace tor ee 
6 days at Sea 
4 days ashore 
114047 
iakuding 


Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


WARD LINE 
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sails to. 


am 


from New York Feb. 17,1926 


A fascinating Winter Cruise offering an 
unusually distinctive opportunity to all 
| who intend to visit Mediterranean points, 
Egypt and the Holy Land next season. 


Travelling on this great, world-renowned 
Cunarder, ‘you are assured of the right 
kind of environment plus the acme of 
i comfort, luxury and service. 


The Mauretania will call at Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
(French Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa 
(Holy Land), Alexandria, etc. Many 
interesting and attractive shore excursions. 
Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


Requests for detailed 
| ‘information and _lit- 
; erature are cordially 

invited. 


Ce 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 


- —~ = 


iE 


Wee the silks come from—gorgeous, shining, soft 
cascades of color. Where the rugs live—my, the 
bargains! Where they tie embroideries in negligent bun- 
dles—sleeve bands, and bits of brocade, and tiny bags— 
and sell them for nothing at all, with a bit of white jade 
thrown in, or a flash of kingfisher feather set in silver! 
Where the world’s all different, from the crown of its head—with 
pearls and pale flowers in a carved coiffure—to the soles of its feet 


in butterfly slippers. Where anything may happen—and generally 
does—except what happens at home. 


Why stay only at home and grow old and sane and rich and un- 
adventurous? Why not swish back the pages of a thousand years 


You’ll never be any younger! 


10 days to JAPAN — 14 days to CHINA 
and then MANILA. 4 big Empress ships 


Sailing fortnightly from Vancouver. 


Canadian Pacific 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Offices in all large cities including: New York—344 Madison Avenue; 
Chicago—71 East Jackson; San Francisco—675 Market St.; 
Montreal—141 St. James Street. 


oo 
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What About the Philippines? 
(Continued from page 37) 


You must think. Now think: 
Did the baby set the house afire 
on purpose?’ 

“The neighbors thought, as 
bid.—Finally they produced the 
required statement : 

“The baby assuredly must have 
set the house afire on purpose, 
since he had only himself to con- 
sult at the time. 

“ “Aha! exclaimed the Magis- 
trate. “Then the case is com- 
plete. Setting a house afire on 
purpose is a crime. It is called 
arson. This prisoner is com- 
mitted to jail to await trial on 
charges of arson.’ 

“So the policeman picked the 
baby out of its mother’s arms, 
solemnly walked off to the jail, 
and locked the baby up. 

“But within the hour he wa 
back again. : 

“ “Please, your honor, who is 
to feed the prisoner?’ 

“Why, the jailer, of course.’ 

““But—the jailer—he says he 
can’t.’ 

“Tell him he must,’ said the 
Justice, growing angry. ‘It is 
his duty.’ 

6c ‘But ’ 

““But what, you nuisance?’ 
shouted the Justice, his patience 
gone. 

“But, your honor, this pris- 
oner isn’t weaned. He just 
sucks.’ 

“So this, as new evidence, re- 
opened the case, and brought 
about another hearing, whose 
fruit was the decision that, as 
the mother was, in a manner of 
speaking, an essential part of the 


prisoner, she also must go tc 

“And there, in close cor 
ment, the pair had thence 
lain. 

“Meantime the husband 
father—the old tao labo 
worked in the fields all day, 
at night he cooked the foc 
eatned and brought it to the 
The wife could do nothing 
sit on the floor and hold the 
in her flaccid arms. There 
nothing else to do. And 
baby, wailing and pining, ag 
its every interest continued s 
how to live. 

“But no one in the tow 
San Nicolas, least of all the 
authorities, saw anything stt 
in the case. ‘One day it v 


—_be tried; meantime, it aw 


trial. An. unfortunate a 
perhaps, for the three conce 
yes. But how did it concern 
body else? Who else was | 
“Said the Governor of |] 
Norte to Mr. Prautch: 
“This is lamentable. 
nothing can be done. The 
is now a matter of record 
must follow the process of 
“‘Qh! Governor, let’s 
through it. This is Satu 
Let’s you and me bail the 
out till Monday. Our worc 
be enough. You explain t 
J.P. and the Mayor and 
Council. When Monday c 
have the hearing, with all th: 
dence.. And then—just su: 
judgment. See?’ ; 
“So by the illumination 0: 
Prautch, the baby got out.” 


Red Willow People of the Pueblos 
(Continued from page 12) 


During the week these guardians 
of the pueblo morals were on the 
watch and, to generalizations, 
added good advice on pertinent 
subjects, the married men being 
appealed to as the heads of their 
families to carry the good advice 
home to their wives and sisters. 

The wholesome lives of the 
people showed in their faces. One 
of the boys whom we met, a 
clean, frank-faced, handsome lad, 
full of vitality and the enjoy- 
ment of life, seemed typical. At 
the moment he was dressed in 
gala attire, with a wide band of 
bright red flannel dragging on 


the ground behind him. A 
talked with him a figure app 
on the north pueblo and | 
addressing the people. 

“Who is that?’ we asked 

“The Governor, my fathet 
answered impressively. 
though he felt the full digni 
the position, his father the 
ernor was not disturbed it 
daily walk of life by pride o 
tion. He was found the 
morning, hoe in hand, irrig 
his fields, wading about 
footed, a striking example o 
democratic industrious spir 
the Taos people. 


THE SEPTEMBER COVER DESIGN 


This reproduction of a painting by 
Edward C. Caswell, who accompanied 
Robert Medill through Spain, shows 
the old Moorish mosque of Toledo, 
which has now been turned into the 
Christian Church of El Cristo de la 
Luz. It is the oldest building in 
Toledo, and perhaps a part of its 
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charm lies in the fact that it is 
structed in miniature lines, it 
only twenty feet square. The cl 
or mosque, was built in 922 whe 
Mohammedans were in undis 
control of the city, and its M 
architecture remains almost unch 
to this day. 
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4th Annual = 
Cruise de Luxe = 


q ae S 


Mediterranean 


Egypt — Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Sailing from N. Y. Jan. 26—67 Days 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for mvals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“Aquitania,’”’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


Bueeny griike WEST INDIES Lveg. Ae 18— 


by Palatial S. S. “VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AtBankofAmerica,LosAngeles 582 MarketSt.,San Francisco 
i Locust Street, Philadelphia 
Paris Cairo London 


Special Winter Voyages de Luxe 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By the New Palatial Liner 


DUILIO 


24,281 Res. Tons 
Quadruple Screw 


February 2 
March 11 


NEW YORK MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
= i NAPLES 
Lake Como GENOA 


The utmost in comfort, service and luxury of accommoda- 
tion are the outstanding features of the DUILIO, the largest 
and fastest oil~burner to the Mediterranean, and sister-ship 


to the famous GIULIO CESARE. 


Other sailings to the Mediterranean by the 


DUILIO — GIULIO CESARE — COLOMBO 


October 3 September 16 
November 7 September 22 October 24 


For rates and further information apply to 
Ntatian Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp. General Agents 
1 State Street, New York i or Local Steamship Agents 


TRANS-PACIFIC TRIP? 


LEVEN delightful days at sea, 

crossing the blue Pacific—the 
ideal tour for business or pleasure— 
an “off-the-trail” holiday, filled to the 
brim with new sights, new peoples 
and strange customs. Travel to the 
Orient with all modern comforts 
on a big swift Government vessel of 
the American Oriental Mail Line. 


Sailings every twelve days from 
Seattle via Victoria, B. C., over the 
Short Route to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 

S.S. President Jefferson S.S. President Madison 


S.S. President Grant S.S. President Jackson 
S.S. President McKinley 


These great Government ships make 
the fastest time between the United 
States and the Orient, and offer ex- 
ceptional service—all outside rooms 
with hot and cold running water, 
most rooms with private bath, real 
beds instead of berths, excellent 
cuisine, deck sports, concerts, every 
convenience. 


See your local ticket or tourist agency 
or write for interesting illustrated 
booklets and full information. 
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While They 
Last—Only $ oy 


© 1925 
Du Maurier Co. 


"THESE are all we have left of a lot of genuine 

imported Champiere field glasses, bought 
when the French frane was lowest. ‘‘Cham- 
piere”’ glasses are known everywhere for optical 
and mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful at ball games, boat races, horse 
races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
The ideal binocular for the sportsman, hunter, 
naturalist, hiker, tourist—everybody! This 
splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest optical 
glass, over 154 inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light-gathering power and sharp definition. 
Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 for quick 
reference. 


Only Galilean Glass 
with 8 Lenses Selling 
Under $30.00 


Only 43% inches high, closed; 6% inches ex- 
tended. Great range. A good compass is at- 
tached to top bar. Each instrument equipped 
with neck-strap loops and supplied with hand- 
some case and straps. A wonderful bargain. 
Only 300 more at $7.95. 


Order Direct from this Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument under 
our absolute money-back guarantee. Examine 
it without obligation. The glass must satisfy 
you perfectly, or return it and get your money 
back at once. The next lot of these famous 
glasses will cost more. Just mail the coupon 
now, with remittance, before this big bargain 
offer is withdrawn. 


FREE Catalog of over 200 
Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shoot- 
ing, ete. Most complete line in this country. 
All our goods are ‘‘BRAND-NEW.” No “‘sal- 
vaged”’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.”’ 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER COMPANY 
Dept. 159 = - Elmira, N. Y. 


Du Maurier Company, Dept. 159 
Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the ‘‘Champiere” French Avi- 
ator's Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $7.95, but you are to return it promptly if I 
decide to return the glass for any reason. 


INGO retire 9 \oarsiv lela: sca teisie erm.s cm oars nadie eereine 
AUOrepsaemen «ovis. casa 


CAGY. sin rteretnten «5» sss nje.< Up SUALC UE eetetteiets «(abe 


2 Check this square if you wish us to send catalog 
only. 


Mysteries of the Libyan Desert, 
by W. J. Harding King (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.). For many centuries the 
Libyan Desert has been a region 
shrouded in mystery, a vast, water- 
less country, inhabited by scattered 
bands of hostile dervishes known as 
the Senussia. The unfriendly atti- 
tude of these Mohammedans toward 
strangers, coupled with such natural 
obstacles as lack of water, terrible 
heat, unpassable sand dunes and driv- 
ing sand storms, have long served to 
guard the secrets of the Libyan Desert 
from the outside. Only the hardiest 
of explorers would dare to venture 
into such a forbidding land, and yet, 
the author of this intensely inter- 
esting work, went not once, but many 
times, and penetrated far into the 
unknown and blazing heart of this 
earthly hades, where once were flow- 
ing streams, wells, and luxuriant 
oases. These-are now dried up and 
sanded over, but still traceable, while 
caravan routes and roads long dis- 
used give evidence of a former flour- 
ishing trade. There are also legendary 
cities, with fabulous hoards of hidden 
gold to lure the mercenary explorer. 
Mr. King’s object, however, was of 
a purely scientific nature, for he was 
actuated only by a desire to fathom 
the mysteries of these arid and un- 
known tracts, and was well rewarded 
for his efforts. 


Jungle Days, by William Beebe 
(G. P. Putnam Sons). The number 
of scientists who are also men of 
letters is a small one, and has 
always. “been” iso,)) (but) sims every 
generation there are a few men 
capable of translating precise scien- 
tific knowledge into literature that is 
admirable and enjoyable for its own 
sake. These men are liaison officers 
between the cultivated reading public 
and the workers who toil in labora- 
tories or explore the unknown spaces 
of the world; they bring to the 
reader’s hearth the latest golden 
argosies of science; the service that 
they perform is inestimable. To this 
small group belonged Fabre and W. 
H. Hudson, and in it William Beebe 
now takes a preeminent place by virtue 
of his high scientific attainments and 
his rare literary gifts. Galapagos 
brought Beebe a wide public fame, but 
discriminating readers have long 
known him as an essayist of exquisite 
sensibilities who writes lucid, captivat- 
ing prose. In two early volumes he 
has described his life and work in the 
British Guiana jungle, and in this col- 
lection of essays he returns to that 
same exotic patch of the earth’s sur- 
face, which he has already made fas- 
cinating to so many readers. In 
Jungle Days we find once more the 
polished, easy style, the mass of inter- 
esting, sometimes amazing informa- 
tion, and the deep feeling for Nature, 
at once scientific and poetic, that have 
come to be associated with the name 
of William Beebe. 


Handbook of Alaska, by Major- 
General A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). This is 
the most comprehensive survey of the 
geographical, commercial, social, in- 
dustrial, and political conditions ever 
made of Alaska; indispensable to any 
one going to Alaska and invaluable, 
as well, as a reference book. 

To include all the great changes 
since the book was first published, it 
has been necessary to rewrite it. Al- 
most two-thirds of it is new material, 
and it has been entirely reset. It will 
be more than ever the standard book 
on Alaska, upon which no one can 
|speak with more authority of expe- 


BOOK NOTES for the TRAVELER 


rience than General Greely. Twice he 
has been in military command of the 
Territory, and a large part of the 
telegraph system was built under his 
supervision. He had been an eye- 
witness of the extraordinary advance 
which the Territory has made from a 
few mining centers, without civilized 
laws, to its present state of civili- 
zation. 


His aim has been to give a clear, 
brief summary of such definite and 
truthworthy information as may be 
of necessity to the student, or of value 
to the man of action or business. His 
book, therefore, is of indispensable 
interest and value to those interested 
in the development of the country and 
to those who plan Alaskan journeys 
for business or pleasure. 


Tibet: Past and Present, by Sir 
Charles Bell (The Oxford Press). 
This book deals with Tibetan history 
from earliest times, but especially with 


the movements and aims of the pres= 


ent day. Anecdotes, conversations 
with leading Tibetans, and quotations 
from poetry and proverbs illustrate 
the Tibetan points of view. 


Sir Charles Bell gives an inside 


view of Tibet and the Tibetans; he} 


served for eighteen years on the Indo- 
Tibetan frontier, spoke and wrote the 
Tibetan language, and was brought 
into close touch with all classes from 
the Dalai Lama downwards. 


The Cities of Romagna and the 
Marches, by Edward Hutton (The 
Macmillian Co.). ‘To the north and 
to the east of the Apennines, from the 
crest of those mountains to the sea, 
between Venetia and the old Duchy of 
Modena on the north, and the Abruzzi 
on the south, lie the two provinces of 
Romagna and the Marches with which 
I propose to deal in this book. For 
the most part they lie upon either side 
of the great Roman roads which run 
northward from Rome and from 
Rimini, the Via Flaminia and the Via 
Emilia, upon which they depend and 
to which they have always owed their 
existence:” 

“ 


Mr. Hutton writes of Ravenna, “as 
famous as Rome, as mysterious as 
Byzantium,’ and. explains the secret 
of her past greatness ; of Pomposa and 
her gréat Benedictine Abbey; of Fer- 
rara, of Bologna, and of Forli, the 
most mediaeval of all the little cities 
on the Emilian Way; of Rimini and 
a journey into the little Republic of 
San Marino; and of many other an- 
cient and beautiful spots in the 
Marches. His chapters are informal 
and companionable and he tells not 
only of the churches, the palaces and 
the pictures, but of the people and 
their legends of former days. 


Least Known America, by A. 
Eugene Bartlett (Revell). A first- 
hand account of journeyings through 
the Southwest—the back country of 
New Mexico and Arizona; the North- 
east—Newfoundland, Labrador and 
the Isle of Rum; least known isles 
of the Indies; the seldom traveled 
Demerara; the Albany Wilderness; 
and other parts of “least known 
America.” 


Dr. Bartlett is a delightful conduc- | 


teur with not a trace of the conven- 
tional retailer of ordinary guide-book 
lore about him. Legend, story, de- 
scriptions of natural phenomena, he 


intersperses with lively and authentic | 


accounts of life as it is lived today, 
by the peoples who inhabit out-of-the- 
way places in and around the North 
American continent. 
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The 
RITZ-CARLTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
CONTINENTAL ATMOSPHERE. 
ROOMS, CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
SUPREME EXCELLENCE. IN THE 
CENTER OF FASHIONABLE AS 
WELL AS BUSINESS LIFE. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF DaviD B. PROVAI 


The positive relief for SHA, 
TRAIN AND CAR Sickness. 
Stops the nausea at once. 26 
years in use. 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
I or direct on receipt of price 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 


e Australia e Samoa ¢ 
"GYDNEY SHORT LINE 


5% days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydney. by 
favorite U. S. Mail and Express Steamers, SIER 
SONOMA, VENTURA. 10,000 tons disp. R 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings from San ne 
Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 ¢ 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220; SYD} 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE WOR 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 PineSt.,San Francisco. Send for picture fo 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, six weeks’: 
of California, for those HARD OF HEARI 
—and who cannot travel alone. Three we 
auto tour of the state, including the Big T: 
all the Missions; Rim of the World Drive; 
Juana, Mexico; and many other unusual be: 
spots of mountain and sea, Three day 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, on return trip. P 
of ten. Write to J. M. Crofton, Box 506, 
coln, Nebraska, for complete information. 


Travelers’ Guide 
The Little Guides 


By Various Wri: 


Detailed guides to various sections of Eng 
and the Continent. Each book discusses 
haustively a section which would receive o1 
chapter or two in the average guide book. 
following titles are now ready: 


eae CorNWALL 
ee oye NorMANDY 
Buren: RomME 
tignivs Sicity 


Each, illustrated and with maps, $2.6 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPAN 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New } 


) We train you quickly at 
: No experience necessary 
time or full time. Photographs 

demand by magazines, newspapers, 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers mal 
| money today than ever before. Commercia 
graphy also pays big money. New plan. } 
else like it. Write today for details and ne" 
| book, “Opportunities in Modern Photog 


International Studios, 
| Dept. 4396 3601 Michigan Ave., Chis 


EPTEMBER, 


x Ry 


BIT s 


is always the magnet which calls people abroad. 
Any time of the year—Summer or Winter, Spring 
or Fall—a thousand and one delights await you. 
It{is most important, however, to make up your 
itinerary, and secure your reservations, in advance. 


Consult The Official Agency of the Swiss Federal 
Railroads, in New York. Full and accurate infor- 
mation on all matters regarding Switzerland, at 
your service. Individual booklets of practically all 
resorts in Switzerland, also maps, guide books, 
transportation time tables, etc., etc. This service 
is free and gladly given to all Americans going 

‘ abroad. 


_ SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 5th Avenue New York 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Havana--Panama--Peru--Chile 


‘Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, 
Mollendo, Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
Valparaiso, San Antonio 


A delightful sea trip to Havana, then through the Panama Canal, 
and down the West Coast of South America to Peru and Chile. 
A fascinating mixture of the old and new—of the tropics and 
snow-capped mountains. 


The modern steamers of the Pacific Line compare in size and 
equipment with the best type of Atlantic Liners. 


Independent Tours round South America, via West Coast, 
returning East Coast, or vice versa.” 


For rates and further information, apply 
to your local agent, or 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 


PACIFIC - LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


45 
FEB. QI FROM NEW YORK 


cerr, 
y) MeGRUTSBee, 


-IF YOU CAN GO WITH THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


And next winter —- why not another step in 
the field of travel? See how much this cruise 
crowds into 2 months! Not only sunshine! 
Not only pleasure! But also first-hand 
acquaintance with the entire Mediterranean 
Country.... You sail Feb.9. Ina few days, balmy 
Madeira. Then the places every traveller sees, 
— Cadiz, Algiers, Naples, Constantinople. 
Also, the places many travellers miss,— Lisbon, 
Beyrout, ancient Syracuse, and fairy-like Ven- 
ice. Almost 3 weeks in the Holy Land and 
Egypt. 64 days in all....Everywhere, expert 
guidance by Canadian Pacific’s own staff. 
Everywhere, favored arrangements by Cana- 
dian Pacific’s world-wide connections. One 
standard of service throughout — Canadian 
Pacific. And one delightful home, the Em- 
press of France, famous as the ship which 
was chosen twice for voyages by the Prince 
of Wales....For the accommodation you wish, 
at the rate you wish, please reserve now. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. Inquire your local agent, 
or nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. New York, 344 
Madison Avenue, Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Other principal cities. Personal service if desired. 


— One USRANGE” ship@-shore | / 
x Cad | wee throughout / y 


>» 


oe ~pacisie 
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CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


diterranean 


ALESTINE <— EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Lux- 
urious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertain- 
ment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam.”’ 


Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in inter- 
+ esting Old World lands, 

(By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 5th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 
Under the Hottanp-America Line's own management 
The ‘‘ROTTERDAM’”’ 

24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and com- 
fort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her 
cuisine and the high standards of service and management 
on board; 


Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, 
the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Care- 
fully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 


Cruise limited to 550 guests. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 


Illustrated Folder “T"* on request 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


_ HoLLAND- 
AMERICA 


LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


ore a 
“INDIES. _ oston, iladelphia, Pitts- 
27 daye : burgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
* (Holland-America Line St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga. 
- in cooperation with the Seattle, New Orleans, San Fran- 
Fra § ‘ cisco, Mexico City, Montreal, 
Luxurious Toronto 
NDAM : 
Or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 


-: S.S.-VEE) 
Iv.New XorkFeb. 18, 
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AN EXTINCT VOLCANO ON TH 
ALASKAN PENINSULA 


NIAKCHAK CRATER, on Alaska Peninsula, is one 
VAI the most remarkable natural objects on this continent. 

is an enormous basin, whose floor measures six and thi 
quarter by five and three-quarter miles, an area more than t 
as large as the District of Columbia. The rock walls that fe 
the rim of the crater rise in places three thousand feet above 
floor, and a cinder cone in the crater rises to a height of t 
thousand two hundred feet, four times that of the Washing 
Monument. In a hollow in the crater’s floor lies a lake that 
two and one-half miles long and that has an area of two squ 
miles. 

A further measure of the magnitude of the crater may be | 
by comparing it with better-known volcanic craters, such 
Kilauea, in the Hawaiian Islands, which has a diameter sligt 
less than three miles, or the pit occupied by Crater Lake, in Oreg 
which has a diameter of about five and one-half miles, both be 
smaller than Aniakchak. Estimates of the amount of mate! 
that has been ejected from the present crater vary greatly, | 
the smallest quantity indicated by the available facts is ab 
eight cubic miles, and the actual quantity may have been m 
than sixteen cubic miles. - 

There is no record that this volcano has been in eruption wit 
historic time; in fact, the channels cut by the streams that fl 
down its slopes and the growth of vegetation on the ash from 
crater indicate that Aniakchak Crater is one of the oldest in 
whole series of volcanoes along the Aleutian Range. Indeed, » 
lower part of the cone in which the crater is situated may p 
sibly have been formed before the last great period of glaciati 
for some of the valleys that score its sides appear broad, as if tl 
had been once occupied by ice and were later partly filled 
volcanic ash. 

The Aniakchak district, whose broad prairie-like valleys ; 
rimmed by majestic sharp-peaked mountains, is impressive < 
in many respects unique. 


A Little Known Trail of the Yellowstone 
National Park 


(Continued from page 33) 


made to pay a fine in the bargain! a couple of miles distant leng 
Every day we traveled new _ out to five or ten miles, and 


Wee all the luxury of a cruise on a 
private yacht, the ‘‘Santa” steamers 
transport you to South America, the land 


$250 
of the unusual. There you will find relics uP 


of ancient civilizations, interesting peoples; “The Luxury of 


scenes of marvelous splendor and gay, cul- 
tured, modern cities. a Private Yacht’ 


Through the Panama Canal, visiting, at 
your pleasure, Panama, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, etc. Swift, luxurious 
steamers especially built for service 
in the tropics. All outside rooms. 
Swimming pools, laundries. Excel- 
lent cuisine and service. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout. 
the year via the route preferred by - 
travelers experienced in South —_— 
American Travel. : — 


ee 


Tickets and information from your 
local agent or write for 
Booklet ‘‘A”’ 


10 Hanover Square 


New York City 


trails over the mountains to won- 
der at some fresh beauty. Once 
or twice we forded Fall River 
with our horses and equipment. 

This gave us quite a sensation 
for the water looks so very deep 
and rushes by swiftly. What a 
shock to get in the middle and 
find the horses still walking— 
not swimming! 

The whole country was filled 
with surprises. It is fairly dan- 
gerous to travel around alone, 
trying to find certain falls with- 
out a guide. The woods are very 
dense and quite undestroyed by 
fire, as so many of our large for- 
ests now are, and distances are 
confusing. Mountains that seem 


assume astounding proport 
when one begins to climb. 
There are odd tricks of na 
all through the territory. FE 
lava rocks have been hurled, 
parently from heaven, into 
midst of the forest. In Bec 
Canyon there is a huge rock 
mation called Batchelder Colt 
which stands alone, twenty 
times as tall as a man. One 
we camped for lunch alon 
fork in the Bechler River 
to our surprise found the w 
tepid. Following the stream 
located an ideal warm swimr 
hole and, further on a little 
pool to wash our dishes in. E 
convenience, even while camp 


SEPTEMBER IN OSLO. 


The residents of the old Norwegian 
capital of Oslo affirm that more 
tourists seek that city in the month 
of September than any other time of 
the year. The month is as warm as 
any summer month and the open-air 
restaurants in the environs every- 
where report “full house.” The cos- 
mopolitan nature of the city insures 
any tourist finding large numbers of 
his own nationals there, especially if 
he walks forth in the bracing air that 
characterizes September mornings. 
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THE WALLS OF 
EVORA NOT TO Ef 
DESTROYED 


The movement to destroy the 
cient walls of the Roman city 
Evora to the south of Lisbon has 
fought successfully by the Portug 
Archeological Association. Sen 
Domingo Resado has offered to 
them at his own expense, to pres 
them for future generations and 
the wonder of the increasing nur 
of American tourists who now 
Portugal. 


Going Abroad? 


You'll travel more pleasantly 
if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


By E. C. and T. L. Stepman 


|| The recognized standard guide book for the Euro- 
pean traveler, especially valuable because of its con- 
venient size and the accessibility of the information 
|t contains. Pocket size. Flexible cloth. With numer- 
mus maps. $4.00 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
ie By Epwarp HUNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European tour 
‘steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, what 
to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.50 
Finding the Worth While in Europe 


By ALBERT B. OsBorNE 


The 7-Day Guides 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 
By ArTHuR Mitton 


Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his way around 
and knows the best way. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 


triumphs of selection, A new 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
teally worth while, brings to the prospective voyager 4 hurry 
the experience of a discriminating and delightful 
traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By Apert B. OsBornE 


‘A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions 
of cities which have retained the color of medieval 
times. Among the cities described are: Carcassonne, 
San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, Hildesheim, Bus- 
saco. and many others. Illustrated.» $2.50 


As It Is In England 
By AtBert B. OsBorRNE 


| A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
Places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque vil- 
lages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful land- 
scapes. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 


kind of jBuide * ‘for people in 
Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Regarding the 
French 
By Moma CLarkE 


Fascinating and penetrating 
sketches—a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the things every vis- 
itor in France should know. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 
Home 
By Frances M. GostLinc 


An intimate and detailed 
story of one of the most pic- 
turesque places in all Europe. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


The Land of 
Pardons 
By ANaAToLe Le Braz 
A new edition of a French 


classic work on Brittany and 


Illustrated. $2.50 


By Artur STANLEY RIGGS 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide—and 
delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 


her people. 


The Lure of the 


Riviera 


Vistas in Sicily 
By Artuur STANLEY Riccs 


A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. 


Riviera Towns 
By Hersert Apams GiBBons 


A spirited and delightful guide to the winter play- 
ground of Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester 
G. Hornby. . $4.50 


A Little Book of Brittany __~ 
By Rosert MEDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted excur- 
sion into Brittany, painting a picture of the colorful 
towns, describing the customs of the people, and re- 
creating the unique charm of this ancient province. 

| Illustrated. $1.50 


cassonne, 


Norwegian Towns and People 


By Ropert MEDILL 
P 
Describes the most interesting and typical cities ee: 


of Norway, as well as the fjords and other natural 
beauties. Illustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and ‘Its People 
By Rosert MEDILL Continent. 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable 
description of the most interesting aspects of Sweden 


By Frances M. GostLinc 


Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoyment. 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte Carlo, 
Illustrated. $2.50 La Turbie, Mentone, Grasse, 
Castellane and. Cannes are 
described with charm and al- 
luring vividness. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Lure of 
French Chateaux 
By Frances M. Gostiinc 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
and 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 


many others. 


Dining in Paris 
By SOMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if you 
wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly and BabatactOn ly 


$1.50 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to various 
sections of England and the 


Each book dis- 


cusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average 
guide book. The following 


and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 titles are now ready: 
‘ EncuisH LAKES 
Finland and Its People Drvon 
CoRNWALL 
By Ropert MEDILL NorMANDY 


Rome 


The new republic of the North intimately described 
by an experienced traveler and writer. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


Sic 
Each, iMusirated and with maps 


$2.50 nel 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
New York 


Publishers 7 West 16th Street 


The Discoverers ~ 


two hundred years 
before Gollinbiae 


From the East they came—according to 
old Hawaiian tradition—across thousands 
of miles of open water in their frail canoes. 


The leader of this legendary expedition was 
the chief, Hawaii-loa, who came from some 
distant land, probably what today is New 
Zealand. 


They brought with them their language, 
their religious customs, seeds of plants from 
their native soil, but finest of all, to this land 
of snowy clouds in azure skies and palm- 
fringed bays they brought a people of sunny 

oft oe nace hospitality and 


disposition, 
native char 


“The happy 
Here is combined the atmosphere of the 
Orient and tropics—4 lth 

nights made glorious by a golden tropic 
moon—days af geusle WE Beran i incom- 
parable color. ¢ ( 


Yi 


& 


What a spot for’ a salsiaeec And how easy 
to get there. Every week luxurious Matson 
liners leave for a tour of three perfect weeks 
in Hawaii. Twelve to fourteen days at sea. 
Ashore, the finest hotel accommodations to 
be had anywhere. 


About $270 is the minimum charge all- 
inclusive. 


The new Matson liner, the Maroto ( Flying Fish), 
now under construction, will be when completed, the 
largest, fastest high-powered ship ever built in the 
United States — the finest ship on the Pacific. The 
Matoto will be completed early in 1927. 


Matson Navigation Co., 209 Market St., San Francisco 
_, 1 am interested in a trip to Hawaii. Please send me particulars, 
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Literature has been prepared especially for use in schools If you desire it, check here. 


i 


finest hotel 


service atloat 


— whatever 
price you 
pa 
whichever 
ship you 


choose 


~ & & 


AMERICA to Europe. 


Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 


Go to Europe 
NOW 


HE UNITED STATES LINES 
operate six ships—your 
own ships. They are six 
of the finest in the world 


- and offer passages to suit 


every purse, with the utmost 
in comfort, cuisine and ser- 
vice for every dollar paid. 


“George Washington” 


This liner, which carried the 
U. S. delegates to the Peace 
Conference, is famed for 
speed, steadinessand beauty. 
Smoothly running elevators 
supplement beautiful stair- 
ways and Colonial windows 
teplace portholes wherever 
possible. Triple promenade 
decks. First class ($210 up), 
Second ($136.25 up) and 
Tourist Cabin ($87.50 up). 


Leviathan” 


Flagship of the Fleet and 
the pride of America. Pom- 
peian Swimming Pool, 
Winter Garden, Louis XIV 
Salon, tea rooms, gymnasi- 
ums. First class (rates from 
$265), Second class ($147.50 
up) and Tourist Cabin (from 
$92.50). 


“President Harding” & 


“President Roosevelt” 


The two famous sister ships 
with a personality all their 
own. Every stateroom an 
outside one. Real beds and 
period furniture. First 
class ($190 up) and Tourist 
Cabin ($85 up) only. 


“Republic” & “America” 
Two of the largest and fin- 
est “cabin” (one-class) ships 
afloat. Both extremely pop- 
ular since they virtually offer 
first class luxury at second 
class cost. Cabin rates from 
$140 on the Republic and 
$145 onthe America. Tour- 
ist Cabin, $85. 


* 0 


co ae 

Regular Sailings 
Regular sailings from New 
York to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and 
Bremen. Ask your local 
steamship agent for com- 
plete information about the 
United States Lines, or write 
to 45 Broadway, New York 
City. 


European Service 
When you get to Europe, the 
branch offices, located in all 
principal cities, will care for 
your mail, advise you about 
hotels and give every pos- 
sible assistance. 


45 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRAVE 


Under the Shadow of Arequipa’s Holy Mountai 
(Continued from page 32) 


by llama trains. And though, in 
places, the stone flagging has 
crumbled or has been displaced, 
the bituminous surface is intact 
and is harder than the stones 
themselves. Even more astound- 
ing is the engineering skill dis- 
played by these long-dead Incan 
road makers. The curves are so 
perfect, the grades so easy and 
accurate, the tunnelling so ad- 
mirably planned that it seems in- 
credible that the work could have 
been done without compasses, 
chains and transits. But we know 
that the Incas were absolutely 
ignorant of any such instruments, 
and, strangely enough, neither 
they nor the pre-Incan races ever 


discovered the wheel. Indeed, no_ 
American tribe ever hit upon this > 


most useful of discoveries. The 
Aztecs, the Mayas, the Incas 
and the pre-Incas all cut circular 
discs of stone; all of them 


wrought discs of clay, coy 
gold and silver so truly cir 
that they appear as if laid 
with compasses; all made u: 
the circle in various decorat 
and all, no doubt, used rolles 
wood for moving heavy mi 
of building stone. It would; 
as if they could not have avc 
inventing the wheel, as if a 
of stone or wood or metal, 
dentally dropped and rollins 
on edge, must have given + 
the idea. But never has 
trace of the wheel been fe 
either in sculpture, painting 
mains or tradition. It is st 
fascinating to speculate on 
might have been the result 
these ancient races of Am 
discovered the wheel, and the 
had opened an endless vist 
possibilities and advance: 
which, without the wheel, 

impossible of achievement. 


NOTES for the TRAVELER 


WHERE “IN DUTCH” MEANS 
HIN CEOVER® 


Free information and travel serv- 
ices are not obtainable in Holland. 
An office has been opened by a group 
of prominent Hollanders of the Dutch 
Travel Club of Amsterdam, specially 
for American tourists, at 340 Den 
Overtoom, where full directions in 
your own language can be had on 
request. They also arrange speciai 
excursions, buy tickets, procure motor 
boats, secure guides and interpreters, 
in order to make the visit of Ameri- 
cans both profitable and pleasant. 


THE WORLD’S RAILWAY 
CENTENARY 


Railway representatives from all 
over the world will attend the Cen- 
tenary Celebration at Darlington, 
England, this fall. The event of Sep- 
tember 27, 1825, which was destined 
to transform the world of travel can 
hardly be pictured today. At that far 
back day, the company engaged men 
to ride on horses in front of the en- 
gine, as a precaution against accidents. 
The train moved at about ten miles an 
hour with a weight of about eighty 
tons. Fields, lanes and bridges all 
along the route were filled with gaping 
sightseers unable to believe their eyes. 
Thus a hundred years ago was her- 
alded the doom of the stage coach. 
The Duke of York will be present in 
the autumn to open the centenary 
celebration, / 


INTERNATIONAL WATER 
POWER EXHIBITION AT 
GRENOBLE 


Engineers from all over the world 
are already arriving in Grenoble, 
France, to attend the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Waterpower just 
opened, which will, run until Octo- 
ber. Grenoble was chosen not only 
because it is one of the most beautiful 
tourist centers of Europe, but also be- 
cause it was in the vicinity of this 
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ancient city that Aristide Berges 
audacious pioneer in the scien 
white coal engineering, installe 
first high falls power in 1867. I 
also between Grenoble and Vizell 
Marcel Deprez in 1885, undertoc 
most decisive experiments in the » 
portation of energy by electric cu 


A NEW. FRENCH CIT) 


“A city? /within a wetanaants 
Frenchman’s manner of expré 
his astonishment at the vast In 
tional Exhibition of Decorative 
that has grown up in the hea 
Paris during the last few m 
The Esplanade des Invalides 
the Pont Alexandre III have 
transformed into beautiful court 
fringed with palaces and fror 
Champes Elysees to the Hotel d 
valides and both banks of the 
in the other direction, a gayer lif 
even Paris has known for many 
is being lived by the thousands o 
tors, including thousands of A 
cans who have gone there. The 
halls and restaurants have 
crowded on to the river and afte 
down the illuminated fountains 
the new city the aspect of fair 


THE PARTHENON TO ] 
RESTORED 


The first wonder of the wo 
likely soon to be further and 
siderably restored. Of course, 
are plenty of people who wil 
“It’s about time,” seeing it has 
in ruins since the Venetians 
barded it in 1687. The old 
scholar and traveler, Mahaffy, u 
say that there was not enoug 
triotism in Greece to set the - 
erect again, but the Greece of 
is different, and the desire to 
the tourists is to be felt every 
This “restoration” will consist « 
in raising the pillars of which tk 
tions are still intact, and if the 
rected stones make a building 
like that on which Pausanias 1 
we may all be satisfied in the | 


